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COMING 


What is the urge that sends 
easterners across the con- 
tinent to vacation at a west- 
ern dude ranch? Grace 
Ernestine Ray, a new writ- 
er in AMERICAN FORESTS, 
wanted to herd eattle—and 
she tells about it in the Au- 
gust issue in a story of un- 
usual interest. If you have 
been to a dude ranch or 
contemplate going — don’t 
miss this. 





What is your favorite tree? 
Henry Clepper, managing 
editor of the Journal of 
Forestry, carried this ques- 
tion to the great and near 
great—and the answers he 
received will be retold in 
August. 


W. C. Lowdermilk, whose 
“Across North Africa With 
a Soil Conservationist” ap- 
pears in this issue, will 
continue his series in Au- 
gust with an article on his 
observations on Roman ag- 
riculture in that ancient 
land. In September he will 
conclude with a story on 
the control of little waters 
during Roman times. 

There will also be “Trea- 
sures of the High Sierra,” 
by Ethel Severson; “A 
County Forest Fights 
Fire,’ by Roberts Mann; 
“Salmon Take a Ride,” by 
Edward P. Cliff; and 


others. 
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APPRECIATION OF NATURAL BEAUTY 

Sir: I have just had opportunity to 
see your editorial on Spring. Your state- 
ment is extremely interesting and I feel 
also very valuable. I am delighted that 
you have taken the trouble to prepare so 
important an article for the magazine... 

The cause of conservation of the higher 
values of nature is advanced very definite- 
ly by development of appreciation. If the 
majority of people of the country appreci- 
ated natural beauty and the wonders of 
nature, it would be much easier to carry 
out a conservation program than under 
conditions which give only interest of the 
people in use of such areas for general 
recreational purposes. It is my feeling 
that understanding and appreciation of 
nature must precede any very great suc- 
cess in protection—John C. Merriam, 
Washington, D. C. 





“CONSCIENCE” PAYMENT 

Sir: The following letter from Paul 
Whiteman, the orchestra leader, has been 
received by the Chief of the U. S. Forest 
Service: 

“T was surprised and grieved to learn 
recently from my baton maker that in 
using 2,000 batons during my twenty 
years as an orchestra leader, I had there- 
by utilized the wood and caused the de- 
struction of five full-grown Maine birch 
trees. In other words, a young forest has 
passed through my hands and I have done 
nothing to reimburse the soil whence it 
sprang. 

“Therefore I am forwarding you five 
trees with the request that your reforesta- 
tion division replant them in Maine to 
take the place of those destroyed in my 
name. This, in some respects, is a pure 
conscience payment so that posterity, in 
search of shade, shall not revile my mem- 
ory for having despoiled the American 
countryside of its choicest timber. 

“My baton requirements may still neces- 
sitate the chopping down of two or three 
more trees before my final retirement, 
but you may rest assured that I shall 
always provide for their replacement.” 

F. A. Sileox, chief forester, replied as 
follows: “The good earth offers us its 
soils and its water. They yield animal 
and plant life. Human welfare depends 
on wise use of these natural resources. 
We cannot conserve merely by preserv- 
ing, yet we destroy unless replenishment 
goes hand in hand with use. 

“T am, therefore, mighty glad that you 
are sending us five small birch trees. The 
Forest Service will, I assure you, plant 
them in Maine so that they may serve 
as replacements for the five mature birches 
from which the 2,000 batons you have 
used during your twenty years as an or- 
chestra leader have been made. 

“As you may have gathered, foresters 
do not look on trees as an end in them- 
selves. We in the Forest Service think of 
them rather as tools in the service of man- 
kind. And I am sure the public will agree 
with me in the thought that the inspira- 
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tional value of these birches, used by Paul 
Whiteman as batons, has been beyond 
compare.” 

The five young birch trees received from 
Whiteman will be planted in the Maine 
section of the White Mountain National 
Forest.—C. FE. Randall, U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice, Washington, D. C. 

PARK SERVICE FIELD SCHOOL 

Sir: Preparations are now being made 
for the fifteenth session of the Yosemite 
School of Field Natural History to be 
held this summer from June 26 to August 
12 in Yosemite National Park. A dis- 
tinguished staff drawn from Park Service 
personnel and nearby universities will 
share in the instruction which is conducted 
primarily in the field. One week will be 
spent on a park research reserve project 
and two weeks on a back-country pack 
trip for the study of flora, fauna and 
geology of the High Sierra. This school is 
maintained each summer by Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, under the Department of the 
Interior, to train men for naturalist work 
in the National Park Service. 

Fourteen men and six women possessing 
the requisite training and experience in 
natural sciences are to be selected. Col- 
lege graduation, or the equivalent, is re- 
quired. Majors in the science field are 
preferred. No tuition fee is charged and 
cost to the student involves travel to 
Yosemite and incidental camping ex- 
penses. I shall be glad to forward to in- 
terested people a prospectus and appli- 
cation blank.—Lawrence C. Merriam, 
Superintendent, Yosemite National Park, 
California. 

THE CCC AND PREPAREDNESS 

Sir: I have been very much interested 
in articles appearing in the public press 
from time to time upon the pros and cons 
of military training for the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. | applaud your attitude 
in this matter and the efforts of The 
American Forestry Association to sup- 
port and vitalize the CCC. 

For my own part, I cannot see any 
justifiable reason for agitation against 
any kind of training, and I do not be- 
lieve a single member of the informed 
public will for a moment admit that the 
military training we received in the old 
days of our service, for example, in the 
Corcoran Cadet Corps—our CCC—iid us 
any harm. On the contrary, it did us 
worlds of good. Looking back, as a mem- 
ber of this veteran organization today, I 
know this to be a fact. We all know that 
military training is nothing more than 
education in the value of coordination of 
effort and obedience to duly constituted 
authority. Only by learning to obey ean 
we hope to learn to command. We have 
had—or should have—training akin to 
that derived from military service (calis- 
thenics) in our kindergarten days: fire 
drills in our publie schools and_parlia- 
mentary drills in our high school and col- 
lege debates. 








Any organization which aims to edu. 
cate the youth of this country to he 
physically, mentally and morally fit is to 
be supported and commended, because 
from such youth this great country of ours 
must need reeruit men to serve her in her 
hour of trial. If our young men must 
take up arms in defense of our country— 
which God forbid—how much _ better 
equipped they will then be to do what 
must be done. If we escape such deplor- 
able necessity, the training they shall then 
have received will be of inestimable bene- 
fit to them in many ways throughout the 
balance of their lives. To be well pre- 
pared physically and spiritually is more 
than half the battle. The dividends paid 
by good health alone are well worth every 
effort invested in the joy of living.—Blair 
Shoemaker, New York City. 


SANDY SOIL AND BLACK LOCUST 

Sir: On page 102 of your book, 
“Knowing Your Trees,” it is stated: 
“Black Locust prefers deep, sweet, well 
drained fertile loam and soils with a 
limestone origin having brown or reddish 
brown subsoils, but will grow almost any- 
where except in soils which are either very 
sandy, wet, heavy, or acid.” 

Perhaps the particular soil I have in 
mind, in which black locusts grow lustily 
and so readily as to almost constitute a 
weed, does not come under the classifica- 
tion or description intended; but I won- 
der. It is a fairly fine, yellow sand, glacial 
in origin, composing the top layer, dune 
sculptured, of one of the terraces along 
the gorge of the upper Mississippi at 
Onalaska, La Crosse County, Wisconsin. 
It is a barren soil, its natural vegetation 
consisting of sandburs, wild oats, spear 
grass, tumbleweed, ticklegrass, and _ the 
like. Where held down long enough to 
accumulate a little humus, the sand will 
grow ordinary things. 

Black locusts seemed to thrive on a lot 
in our neighborhood there when I was a 
boy. In fact, locusts spread all over the 
neighborhood. 

This I am sure of: That when the sand 
hill back of our house was leveled off some 
twenty feet below its original crest, I set 
about planting sweet clover to cover up 
the sandy desolation. The same year ! 
planted a row of locust seeds, and these 
became established. I watched those par- 
ticular trees for the next ten years and 
within that time several of them became 
very satisfactory shade trees, at least 
twenty feet high. Not only that, but the 
root tubercles, the humus of the blossoms 
and leaves, enriched the soil sufficiently 
to produce a beautiful growth of June 
grass without any human encouragement 
—not more than five or six years after the 
trees were planted. There is now quite 
a grove of younger locust trees on those 
vacant back lots, all thriving. , 

It seems to me that the exception 0 
“soils which are very sandy” might have 
been safely omitted from your article. 
unless coarse sand was intended. I cat! 
imagine a much more sandy soil than 
Onalaska’s—yet the black locust not only 
grows there but does unusually well.—_V 
A. Moran, Antigo, Wisconsin. 
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Here is one of the longest Diesel- 
engine assembly-lines ever con- 
structed . . . 300 feet of constantly 
moving precision-manufacture . . . 
building power-plants of simple de- 
sign, sturdy construction, and fire- 
..- In short, build- 


ing “Caterpillar” Diesel Engines 


safe operation! 


for “Caterpillar” track-type Trac- 


tors, “Caterpillar” Motor Graders, 
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junction with electric generators— 


as portable and stationary power. 





© Assembled ‘'Caterpillar'' Diesel Engines on 
the break-in stands where they are completely 
checked and tested before delivery. 
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FEET OF PRECISION-MANUFACTURE... 
ON THE MOVE! 


Many of the qualities which 
make “Caterpillar” Diesel Power 
so popular throughout the Forest 
Service are achieved along this 
assembly-line. For, from here 
springs much of the stamina and 
dependability which enable the 
Forest Service to not only accom- 
plish but further its work with the 


aid of “Caterpillar” Diesel Power! 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 
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McCLU RE 


erican Forestry 


K. 
JAMES S. 
President of The —— 
Association si 


® Following Col. Graves’ second term, Mr. James G. K. 
McClure was elected 18th president of the Association in 
January, 1937, and is now serving his third year in that 
capacity. Born in 1884, at Lake Forest, Illinois, Mr. 
McClure, gifted intellectually, was educated liberally. He 
spent his early years at the Lake Forest Academy, the 
year 1901 as a cowboy on the XIT and Shoenail Ranches 
in the Panhandle of Texas, and was graduated from 
Yale in 1906. Later, preparing for the ministry, he at- 
tended Edinburgh New College, the University of Teu- 
bingen in Germany, the Universities of Jena and Berlin 
and MeCormick Theological Seminary in Chicago. Or- 
dained a minister of the Presbyterian Church, he took a 





OUR PRESIDENTS 


chureh in Iron River, in the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan. Overworking, in 1913 he was ordered by his doctor 
to rest. He made a trip around the world and then, 
after his marriage in 1916, moved to a farm in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of North Carolina, near Asheville, 
at Hickory Nut Gap, where he became interested in work- 
ing out a plan to aid the mountain people to make a 
better living. 

In 1920, this plan resulted in the formation of a co- 
operative movement of mountain farmers called the 
Farmers’ Federation, which Mr. McClure headed as presi- 
dent and general manager. Starting with one small ware- 
house, the organization has grown until today it is oper- 
ating eighteen warehouses in twelve mountain counties. 
It also manages many farm operations and industries, 
among them a forest products department. This was 
started to encourage the maintenance of forests on steep 
lands to prevent erosion and to yield income to the moun- 
tain farmer. The department serves also as a sales organi- 
zation for the farmers in marketing fence posts and 
rails, hand-split shingles, chemical and acid woods, 
pulpwood and miscellaneous forest products. ‘The work 
of the Federation has given tremendous impetus to agri- 
culture in the State, uniting the efforts of the farmers 
into a strong, cooperative power. 

Mr. McClure makes his home at the farm at Hickory 
Nut Gap, but his many publie activities take him all 
over the country. He is active in the direction of the 
work of the North Carolina Forestry Association, and 
the southeastern sections of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank and Farm Security Administration. From 1927 
to 1933 he was a member of the North Carolina State 
Board of Conservation and Development and he was a 
director of The American Forestry Association for five 
years preceding his election to the presidency. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


TO THOSE who have read into the recent 
transfer of the government’s wildlife agen- 
cies to the Department of the Interior an 
intention on the part of the President to shift 
federal forestry work to the same depart- 
ment in a later order, the President’s letter 
to Senator Key Pittman, published on page 
360 of this issue, will be arresting. The President states clearly that he has no thought 
of transferring the forestry bureau. There will be many who will question the exact 
meaning of the President’s letters. The correspondence was initiated just before passage 
of the reorganization act and therefore raises the query as to what interpretation can be 
given to the President’s commitment to the Senator as regards permanence of intentions. 





Had the correspondence occurred following passage of the act and related to presi- 
dential orders contemplated during the present session of Congress, the President’s mean- 
ing more logically might be open to dual interpretation. Such, however, was not the ease. 
The correspondence related to the reorganization act and the President’s intentions there- 
under in respect to forestry work. Senator Pittman was committed to his constituents, 
as he clearly told the President, to vote against the bill if the authority to be granted 
the President would be used to disrupt the present basie organization of the Forest Ser- 
vice. In the light of these facts, it would impugn the integrity and good faith of the 
President to assume that he would consider his commitment as having been discharged by 
not including the forestry work in the first two reorganization orders. 


The correspondence, however, does raise question as to the President’s thinking in 
respect to coordination of federal conservation activities. Certainly the action 
which he indicates has already been taken to effect coordination and to bring agencies 
into closer working relationships is to be applauded. While he enumerates to Senator 
Pittman a number of things which he thinks should be done to promote better public 
service to the grazing industry, his ideas relating to the broader field of conservation and 
its great need for sound and orderly coordination of federal activities are left in doubt. 


For example, his message to Congress in connection with the transfer of the Biological 
Survey and the Bureau of Fisheries to the Interior Department, contained the comment: 
“In so far as crops, including tree crops, are involved there is something to be said for 
their retention in the Department of Agriculture. But where lands are to be kept for the 
primary purpose of recreation and permanent public use and conservation, they fall more 
logically into the Department of the Interior.” 


It is difficult indeed to square this line of thinking with clearly defined administra 
tion and development of natural resources. If the President holds, as might be ineplied, 
that the use of public lands for forestry and grazing is not a primary purpose of con- 
servation, he must conceive of conservation proper as the permanent dedication of public 
lands to recreation. If the latter is to be the controlling guide, it would logically involve 
stripping the national forests of areas suitable for recreation or park use and leaving for 
development and economic use only those areas not falling in the foregoing category 
Such a course would reduce the national forest system to virtual administrative Impotency Vv 
by constricting the principle of economic management of forest and other natural re- 
sourees to lands of low value for recreation and museums of nature. It would in brief 
freeze the conservation movement in the mold of recreation. 


This seems too far fetched for acceptance and those who have placed that interpre- 


tation upon the President’s language are probably as far wrong as those who have been 
reading transfer of the forestry work into the same language. 


Ona Fu 


Editor. 
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The ancient Roman City of Djemila, buried by erosion from the soils which shifted down from the surrounding hills, tells 
the story of much of North Africa. Once a great olive center, with a population of more than 11,000, the only village 
around the old site of Djemila today (above) supports but a few families. Erosion still gouges out the denuded slopes 











ACROSS NORTH AFRICA 


with a 
SOIL CONSERVATIONIST 


In the Land of Ancient Rome Where First 
Began the Battle Against Soil Erosion 


By W. C. LOWDERMILK 


‘Dear Hugh: 
“During the past seven eventful and strenuous weeks 
we have traveled 6,585 miles across North Africa to 
our most easterly headquarters in Beirut. Africa is so 
huge and distances so great that often we traveled from 
early morning until far into the night. Sometimes, 
through storied landscapes, we would not pass more than 
two or three cars a day and none at all after dark... 
“In the four weeks from February 1 to 28, we have 
covered 3,423 miles and passed through some of the most 
exciting and interesting experiences of the trip. There 
is so much to see, so much to read, and so many people 
to consult, besides the business and details of the travel 
and the urge to write the many articles which are 
prompted by our investigations, that it is overwhelming 
to try to accomplish what we have set up for the trip. 
But we keep at it and are accumulating much informa- 
tion. We are developing a conception of the struggles 
and vicissitudes of man, in supplying his needs from 
products of the soil and of his adjustments and malad- 
justments in land use as they relate to climate, topogra- 
phy and soil. It is fascinating drama which has unfolded 
through the ages in these lands which cradled mankind 
and still feed and clothe him 
in greater or less numbers. 
“Since January 1, we have 
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we finally arrived at a military post at midnight after be- 
ing held up at various posts in the military zone by Arabs 
with fixed bayonets. Everywhere it has been excessively 
cold, requiring warmer clothing than Washington winters. 
This bitter cold was a new revelation of North Africa. . . 
“We have been accused of bringing rain wherever T 
go in order to see erosion at work. Every country has 
put on heavy rains and erosion demonstrations so that 
sometimes we have been held up by the ‘oueds’ or 
‘wadies’ sometimes 100 yards or more wide, rushing the 
rain water and soils from the slopes to the sea. No coun- 
try so greatly needs rain and yet nowhere have I seen 
country so poorly prepared to receive it. Erosion on the 
slopes in many places is as bad as I have ever seen in 
China. The nomads, though shivering, wet and cold, were 
happy along with their goats, sheep and camels at the 
fresh grass appearing; it is nibbled off as soon as a green 
blade appears above thesurface. It is amazing that there 
is any remnant of grass to grow after the centuries of 
overgrazing. Transhuman or seasonal migration is the 
only explanation I can find thus far. Reseeding appears 
to have come from the few blades of grass which grow 
up through a small spiney acacia bush, so full of briars 
that the few blades of grass 

are protected from animals. 





rolled across Algeria and 
Tunisia in cross-sections from 
east to west and from north 
to south. Across Tripolitania, 
Lybia and the Lybian desert 
we traveled on a marvelous 
‘autostrad’ completed by Mus- 
solini last year in ten months 
with ten thousand men; then 
across a ‘no man’s land’ be- 
tween Lybia and Egypt over 
the worst roads and unmarked 
desert tracks we have thus far 
experienced, often only mak- 
ing ten miles an hour. During 
this journey we encountered a 
sand storm, followed by a 
wind and rain storm in the 
blackness of night. We were 
exhausted and reiieved when 
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Early in 1939, W. C. Lowdermilk, distinguished 
soil explorer and chief of Research for the Soil 
Conservation Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture, embarked on a scientific venture that 
stirs the imagination of conservationists. He set 
out to follow in the footprints of the ancient 
Romans in North Africa, to determine if possi- 
ble the part soil destruction played in the crumb- 
ling of this once great empire 6,000 years ago, 
and thereby contribute to the knowledge of man- 
kind in the present battle against soil erosion 
and depletion. 

In seven weeks he traveled nearly 7,000 miles 
— across Algeria, Tunisia, Lybia; into Egypt, 
Palestine, following the route of the Children of 
Israel. A brief account of this journey is con- 
tained in a letter to H. H. Bennett, chief of the 
Soil Conservation Service, which is published 
here, in part — as an introduction to a series 
of two articles which Mr. Lowdermilk has writ- 
ten for AMERICAN FORESTS. The first, ob- 
servations on Roman agriculture in North Africa, 
will appear in the August issue; the second, deal- 
ing with the control of little waters in North 
Africa during Roman times, will appear in 
September. 


These bushes gather soil in 
hummocks from the bare 
wind-swept spaces. The herds 
are said to be in good econdi- 
tion this year. 

“We have been moving so 
fast, it has been an enormous 
task to survey ancient and 
modern uses of land in North 
Africa. There is so much more 
in North Africa than I had 
expected to find. It is a splen- 
did country, still productive in 
the valleys and oases, and the 
marble and granite ruins of 
Roman occupation left in the 
sands of time have been fasei- 
nating. ... 

“One of my greatest im- 
pressions of North Africa is 
the vast extent of shifted soils, 
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marked by local variations in depth to zones of lime ac- 
cumulation, and in the desert to ‘ealiche.’ Such areas 
include millions of acres. We have been accustomed to 
think of shifting sands, but their movements by wind 
searcely equal the extent of the shifting of soils by water 
erosion. It is often difficult to have an idea of the origi- 
nal mountains and slopes because entire soil coverings 
have been shifted off the slopes leaving rocky slopes and 
soil oases in the valleys, which are still fertile and pro- 
ductive; but even these soil oases are frequently being 
gouged out by gullies. The French are carrying out some 
fine projeets on irrigation and conservation of soil and 
water for colonial ex- 
pansion. I shall not be 
content with any soil 
survey of North Af- 
rica until it takes into 
account the shifting of 
soils down hills and 
the resulting soil oases 
in the valleys. ... 

“At Rome Ambas- 
sador Phillips re- 
quested me to give him 
my impressions of the 
[talian colonization 
projects in North 
Africa; this report is 
practically completed. 
Some areas appear to 
promise suecess while 
others are at least a 
magnificent gamble. 

“My feeling isthat the 
projects were rushed 
through without suffi- 
cient preparatory in- 
vestigations. I believe 
my report on this is 
the first to be made by 
an outside observer. 

“We spent five days 
in and about Cairo, in 
the hands of the best 
authorities on Egyp- 
tian agriculture, Dr. 
Williamson, Dr. Rizk, 
an Egyptian scientist, 
Dr. Reisner, the ar- 
chaeological authority. 
His exeelleney Hes- 
sein Bey Enan, the 
Under - Secretary of 
State for Agriculture, 
had us for lunch and 
personally conducted 
us to see some of the reclamation work under 
way. 

“The transition from the basin irrigation method in 
use 7,000 years in Egypt, with one or two crops a year, 
to the canal irrigation of continuous cropping, made 
possible by the Aswan dam, has introduced new and 
serious problems in the increase of salt content in the 
lands of Egypt. 

“What are five days to comprehend the agriculture of 
7,000 years when the inscriptions of 6,000 years ago show 
drawings of the plow which is in use today, and for which 
no better implement has yet been devised for conditions 
of Egypt, whose inscriptions show the cultivation and 
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The wreckage of a land long occupied by man. Soils capable 
of growing a crop have been so reduced that even very steep 
slopes are cultivated and then abandoned to erosion “We 





selection of wheat, barley, dates, figs and vegetables, still 
growing in the alluvium of the Nile Valley! All these 
salient facts create a surge of ideas and implications both 
cultural and sociological. His Excellency pointed out 
that the culture of cotton has reached a stage in Egypt 
about as perfect as can be expected. Yet fertile soils and 
assured abundant crops have produced no Utopia. A 
large proportion of the population in Egypt still live in 
poverty. The problems of civilization cannot be solved 
alone by increasing the production of land. This leads 
us into a number of different but nevertheless related 
problems that must be taken into account in our planning 
of land use with the 
long view. 

“In Egpyt we were 
told that no one had 
been known to cross 
into Palestine by car 
for several months; 
and were advised by 
some not to do so. 
However, we were told 
by the Frontiers Ad- 
ministration that the 
road was open and 
passable; we decided 
to go ahead with our 
plans until we found 
difficulties to be unsur- 
mountable and then, if 
necessary, to turn back 
and take a ship from 
Port Said to Beirut. 
We wanted to see the 
Sinai Desert. 

“We left Egypt via 
the route of the Chil- 
dren of Israel, through 
the Land of Goshen 
which Joseph had as- 
signed to his brothers 
because it was the best 
grazing country in all 
the land; it is now a 
barren _ uninhabited 
country whose naked 
slopes are outlined 
with goat paths, but no 
visible vegetation. We 
saw only two thorny 
trees from the road 
through seventy miles 
of the entire area. 
crossed the 

Suez Canal and en- 

tered the desert of 
Sinai, through which, fortunately, we traveled a day and 
a half instead of the forty years of wandering required 
of the Children of Israel. History relates that about two 
million people and their herds wandered here in an area 
which today, doubtless, could not support a maximum of 
one per cent of this number in nomads. From the ap- 
pearance of the desert, Moses must have oxergrazed it 
beyond the power of nature to repair in 3,000 years. We 
spent one night in the desert at a military rest house 
where we had to provide our own food, and Arabie and 
sign language our only communication. 

“After leaving the Egyptian border we crossed a ‘no 
man’s land,’ over which no motor had gone for weeks. 
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There were only camel 
tracks visible and some- 
times small sand dunes 
were in process of cross- 
ing the road—but the 
proverbial rains which 
sometimes were the first 
in months or even two 
or three years, had ar- 
rived as usual in our 
pathway and made the 
sand passable. Camel 
‘aravans shied at us and 
the Arabs stared at us 
in astonishment. The 
Arabs were without 
guns but all carried long 
knives. None of our 
party was afraid and all 
enjoyed the utter sur- 
prise of the natives 
whom we knew were too 
much startled to plan 
mischief. We found the 
border official buildings 
had been destroyed by 
the Arabs and the Jews either killed or driven out. The 
Arabs squatted around their Bedouin tents. All telephone 
wires were down and even the iron poles snapped off. 
For hours, the Arab hatred of the Jews was visible in 
the destruction of homes, of new development work and 
even of new orchards. Frequently there were rocks in 
the road, but we had been warned not to try to roll them 
aside for some of them might be mined. When we ar- 
rived in Beersheba the Tommies were much surprised to 
see us; they could scarcely believe we had crossed the 
desert from the south and hurried us on to Jerusalem 
without stamping our passports, so that when we re- 
ported it appeared to the officials we had dropped from 
an airplane, car and all. 


“Jerusalem was bristling with barbed wire, trucks and 
Tommies. We were soon established at the delightful 
American Colony for the night and in touch with Dr. 





Modern homes have been built on the crumbled stones and dust of old Carthage — but 
the Nomad still herds his flocks there, even after centuries of over-grazing 
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On lands which for centuries had been the grazing area of Nomad herders, modern olive 
orchards are now growing. Here an Arab boy is plowing one of the new orchards 


Glueck at the American School of Oriental Research. We 

were assured by Dr. Grasovsky and the government 

officials that we could visit the areas we wanted to, using 

a special convoy when needed, and with no more danger 

than of a rattlesnake bite in Arizona. 

“Palestine put on a thrilling erosion demonstration for 
us all the way from Jerusalem to Haifa but, unfortu- 
nately, we were under convoy with machine guns at the 
front and rear and lories of armed Tommies besides, 
and it was impossible to stop and take pictures of soil 
and water in action. It was the most tantalizing ex- 
perience I have had. Only the flat terraces seemed to 
resist erosion. Drainage channels were swollen and filled 
with rushing waters laden with red soils, coarse gravel 
and boulders. On our way we saw ruins of not less than 
twelve grist mills in the valleys, abandoned doubtless be- 
cause of the intermittent water flow. We shall look for- 

ward to more study here 
soon. 

Palestine, 
we passed through the 
green fields of the Plain 

f of Esdraelon, which has 

pee been the coveted grab 
bag of nations since the 
dawn of antiquity, then 
through Tyre and Sidon 
in the midst of the 
ancient lands of the 

Phoenicians. I am com- 

ing to the idea that here 

first began the battle 
against soil erosion in 
the annals of human 
history. Works of check 
damming and terracing 


“Leaving 


and conservation of wa- 
ter probably began here 
in this area of narrow 
i fertile plains and adja- 
cent slopes between the 
Lebanon Moun- (Con- 
tinuing on page 384) 


> 
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THE JOYCE KILMER FOREST 


A Wilderness Memorial Dedicated to the Soldier-Poet Who Left Us ‘‘Trees” 


By CHARLES NEWTON ELLIOTT 


AT twilight the air was thin and like a knife. The sky 
overhead had donned a cloak of flat, drab gray, against 
which the ridges at the head of the valley stood bold and 
black. Along the stream, in the coves, not a breath of 
air stirred, but from high on the bleak ridges came the 
roar of wind against rocks and barren tree branches, 
like the sound of heavy seas and flat sand beaches. 
Hour after hour we had followed a frozen trail, into 
a wilderness that was ice-bound and stark. Leaves of 
laurel and rhododendron had curled up from the cold. 
The earth under our hob nails had a dull metallic ring. 
Since noon we had seen no road, no house, or no sign 
of a human. In places the trail had been dim and hard 
to follow. Across the spur of a ridge it had come and 


sloped downward again to skirt the edge of the stream, 
through thickets that were barbed and dense, through 
open forest where dead, brown leaves crackled underfoot. 

For hours we had not spoken. We seldom spoke on 
the trail. I knew that Roy’s quick eyes were searching 
at each turn of the wilderness pathway, every open glade, 
for a flock of turkeys. But in this refrigerated forest 
we had seen no sign of life, except a flock of chickadees 
and a few juncoes. 

We crossed a tiny stream. Roy stopped and slid out 
of his pack. He leaned his rifle against a tree and felt 
for a match. The match head spewed into bright yellow 
flame and I was conscious that the doors of evening were 
fast closing on another day. 





Forest Service 


Like a jewel in its setting of green-forested slopes, Lake Santeetlah borders the Joyce Kilmer Memorial Forest—reached 
by U. S. Highway No. 19, winding its way through the Nantahala Gorge 
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The grace and majesty of the trees 
—centuries old—in the Joyce Kilmer 
Forest—their swaying tops writing for- 
ever new music to his beautiful words 


The simple bronze plaque is set in a 
granite boulder 


“OK,” I replied, “so what?” 

Roy knocked out the pipe ashes 
against the heel of his hand. 

“We go until we find a supply of 
wood where we can build a big fire 
and bed down for the night. Our 
supper will be hot chocolate, made 
from the candy in my duffle.” 





“T think,” Roy said slow 


—I could detect a note of 
grimness in his voice—“that we are in a mess.” 

I was not alarmed. I was too cold and tired to be 
alarmed, but I remembered that we had left our blankets 
in the automobile. We had been told that food and lodg- 
ing were available in the home of Brownlow Blevins and 
Roy had brought along only the bare necessities—his 
camera equipment, flashlight and two bars of chocolate. 

“We're lost,” Roy said. “We are on the wrong trail, 
or have passed Blevins’ place without seeing it.” 


SULT, 0939 


He swung the pack to his heavy 
shoulders and we moved on into the 
gloom of the night. 

As we walked, my thoughts raced 
back across the past twenty-four 
hours. I had almost forgotten that 
this was the first day of a new year. The night before, 
when we had sat and waited for the clock of time to tick 
one more year, seemed far away. While we watched the 
old year out, the forest supervisor had told us about the 
finest stand of hardwood timber in North America. He 
said that this forest of trees, giants all, was soon to be 
sold as lumber. He said that feeble attempts had been 
made to save them, but that the lumber had been con- 
tracted and logging crews would soon begin operation on 
the headwaters of Santeetlah. 
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At midnight, when the old year stepped over the 
threshhold of time and vanished, Roy and I forgot to 
celebrate. We had a complete file of information—how 
to locate the timber stand with reference to roads, towns 
and streams. We had collected camera equipment, maps 
and a compass. Roy believed there was no time like the 
present and daylight found us rolling swiftly northward, 
for a glimpse of the magnificent forest. 

My thoughts had not ceased to follow the events of the 
day when Roy came suddenly to a halt. There, in the 
dim light, so close we could almost touch it, stood a 
rough, picket fence. Beyond it and the rows of broken 
corn stalks, appeared the outline of a hewn log cabin 
with yellow windows. Roy’s sigh of relief did not go un- 
noticed. Zero weather had caught him in the woods before. 

“Must be Blevins’,” he said. 

The gate creaked when I opened it and we were imme- 
diately attacked by a pack of lean, hungry-looking 
hounds. They seemed to come from all directions at once. 
I raised my arms to save them from being torn out of 
their sockets. 

Roy said, “Aw shuddup! Save your growls for the 
revenooers.” 

The hounds quit barking and crowded around him, 
wagging their entire extremities. That boy could have 
made friends with a pack of wolves. 

Although the commotion created by our approach must 
have been audible for miles, we could hear no movement 
inside the house until I rapped on the thick log door. My 
knock was answered by a scraping of chairs and the door 
was opened against the golden interior of a room. <A 
man stood silhouetted against flickering firelight. 

“T’m looking for Mr. Blevins,” I said. 

The bright eyes did not miss a trick of my apparel or 
equipment. In one flash they examined me from head to 
foot without seeming to see me at all. 

“Tm him.” 

“They told us at the road we could spend the night 
with you,” I said. 

“Come in,” he replied. 

The blazing logs sent a radiant glow all through my 
body. By the yellow flames I could not tell whether Mr. 
Blevins was young or old. His face was unwrinkled, his 
expression as placid as an unrippled mountain pool. 
There was no sign of years upon this man who had lived 
his life in the wilderness. The foolish troubles of a 
foolish civilization had passed him by. 

I do not know what arrangements Roy made, but Mrs. 
Blevins was in the kitchen, humming snatches of an old 
hymn. Presently the sweet aroma of coffee and the sat- 
isfying sizzle of ham came to us through the open door. 

That night while wind howled through the frozen wil- 
derness and sleet rattled against the roof and window 
panes, we sat in solid comfort beside the open fire and 
listened to stories of this big land of Santeetlah and the 
Snowbird Mountains. Few persons passed by Blevins’ 
door. The “revenooers” raided him for several years, but 
they were unsuccessful and finally left him alone. Some 
years ago a movie company had come into the Snowbirds 
and established headquarters at the junction of Big and 
Little Santeetlah creeks. They built a typical mountain 
cabin, planted a garden and employed every mountain 
man, woman and child in the cove for the unheard-of 
sum of ten dollars a day, and the company had made 
a picture. 

The country was full of turkey and deer and occasion- 
ally a big cat came out of the Smokies. The forest of 
big trees! Oh yes, those were the biggest trees in the 
country. They had been just like that as long as he 
could remember. There was one, if we could find it— 
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just the remains of a stump now—where long years be- 
fore his brother-in-law had eut off the top of a huge 
stump, put on a “shake” roof, floored it with rough 
boards and brought his bride to live until they could 
afford a better house. He never found time, or was too 
lazy to build another house, and raised his family in that 
tree. Some of the boys were still living—and doing well. 

Colorful, magnificent stories, told against the back- 
ground of golden firelight until the fire died and it was 
time to say goodnight. We followed Mr. Blevins into a 
small room. From the low roof hung an assortment of 
winter supplies—strings of peppers, hams, and skins of 
raccoon, wildeat and skunk, drying for the market. Our 
own nest was a feather bed, made from goose feathers 
Mrs. Blevins had saved over a period of years. The 
mountain man raised one end of the thick mattress tick 
and whacked it several times with his hand. 

“What’s that for?” Roy asked. 

“We don’t use this bed much,” Blevins said, “and 
sometimes we find snakes hibernating in it.” 

Roy grinned at me wryly, but we crawled in. Before 
we closed our eyes that night, we lay and listened to the 
patter of sleet and the roar of wind which should, by all 
laws of the righteous, be beating down upon our half 
frozen bodies. 

Dawn was bright and cold. It found us on Little 
Santeetlah above the junction of two streams. The 
ground was gray with sleet and now and then we caught 
the bright eyes of a squirrel watching us from some high 
tree limb. 

The beauty and size of the trees had not been exag- 
gerated. The forest was virgin in every respect. Great, 
gray tree trunks came out of the ground and soared to un- 
believable heights. Poplar and oak, buckeye and cherry, 
ash and hemlock—forest monarchs all, lifting their leaf- 
less arms toward the sunlight of the heavens, praying 
for the coming of another spring; thrusting their roots 
in virgin soil; ageless in their dignity, timeless in their 
splendor. Roy’s dark eyes were quiet and a little wistful. 

“What a pity,” he said, “that these giant living crea- 
tures must be made into lifeless boards of lumber. What 
a shame that feeble human beings should be allowed the 
brain and the power for such destruction. I wish I had 
the money. .. .” 

His voice trailed into silence, for we both knew it was 
useless. It would not be long; a few months perhaps, a 
few years if the gods were kind; when some other seeker 
of wilderness places would find in this once elysian spot, 
acres and acres of slashings, brush and stumps. 

I find pleasure and satisfaction in thinking that the 
prayer which originated in Roy’s heart was heard that 
New Year’s day. At the 1934 encampment of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, the Bozeman Bulger Post of New 
York petitioned “That the government of the United 
States examine its millions of forested acres and set aside 
a fitting area of trees to stand for all time as a living 
memorial to a man who, though he lived only thirty-one 
years, rendered his country distinguished service through 
his genius and his patriotism.” 

Out of all the forested areas of the United States, the 
tract finally selected was the forest Roy and I saw on that 
bright frozen New Year. There, on the headwaters of 
Santeetlah, 3,800 acres of virgin forest were set aside as 
a memorial to Joyce Kilmer, soldier, scholar, poet, who 
gave his life on July 30, 1918, on the battlefields of 
France. 

The Joyce Kilmer Memorial Forest was dedicated on 
July 30, 1936, exactly eighteen years after Joyce Kilmer 
had crawled out across the muddy, shell-torn fields of 
France on a dangerous mission (Continuing on page 382) 
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BEAUTY AND THE INSECT 


By MYRTLE J. BROLEY 


. ie 


Monarch butterflies, busily at work. With some flowers, color and fragrance is 
the lure and sweet nectar the reward. This lovely study was made in England 


BEAUTIFUL are the shapes and colors of some of our 
flowers; sweet their perfume and fragile their delicately 
tinted petals. We stop to enjoy them and often are made 
indignant by the sight of insects invading their temples 
of beauty. Trespassers of the first order, we call them. 
As a matter of fact, we may be the interlopers. All 
plants do not blossom or send out beguiling perfume for 
us though we are vain enough to think so. With some, 
color and fragrance are lures to attract the very insects 
we consider to be trespassers. And when the busy, 
winged creatures have answered the call, the flower re- 
wards them with sweet nectar stored away or pollen 
which many insects, especially the bees, seek. 

Why do some flowers work to lure the insects? The 
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answer is that they require the services of insects for 
fertilization and the propagation of the species. Insects 
bring pollen from one plant to another. This is not 
always true, of course. Some flowers such as the bottle 
gentian remain closed so that insects may not enter, 
while others fertilize their seed with their own pollen. 
Others, especially the blossoms of the poplars, willows 
and maples, catch pollen which is windblown from other 
trees of their kind. 

Many flowers are arranged so that if the pollen from 
another flower does not reach them, their own may be 
used, but certain blossoms wither away if a grain of their 
own pollen is placed on the sticky stigma. Crawling in- 
sects would be apt to do this as well as to leave the 
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golden powder on stem, leaves or ground so certain flow- 
ers discourage them, either by hairs placed in such a 
way that they cannot get up or by so arranging the 
shape of the bloom that only the desired agent can enter. 

Perhaps it is because most of our trees blossom early 
before many insects are about that they are forced to 
entrust their pollen to the vagrant breezes. Some of the 
earliést spring blossoms also adapt themselves to the 
searcity of insects in the cold spring by making use of 
their own pollen. To be sure of having enough, their 
petals close up at night, pressing close against the stigma 
so that any fallen pollen may be picked up. 

Although most blossoms repay their insect agents by 
a store of delicious nectar, some such as the poppies and 
the wild roses provide an abundant store of pollen. The 
bees transport a great deal of pollen and throughout the 
summer one may see them flying with sacs of it on their 
hind legs. Nor is it all golden in color. Pollen from 
many tree blossoms is a greyish color, from others a 
lovely reddish shade and that from still others is almost 
black. 

A study of the adaptation of many flowers to insect 
visitors reveals the wonderful ingenuity of nature. One 
of the most beautiful of the orchids is the amethyst 
flame calopogon or grass pink. These dancing blossoms 
with their quaint upside down look are, as their name 
implies, “bearded,” and gloriously so, for the lip has a 
brush of white hairs tinted deep violet and tipped with 
topaz. 

The living flame of the magenta blossoms, often ten 
or twelve on a single stem, attracts insects to them. One 
lights on the fleshy, golden tipped hairs on the face 
of the lip but imagine his discomfiture when his amethyst 
landing place swings forward on a hinge, dumping him 
on his back against the end of the column opposite. He 
struggles to gain a more dignified position and as he does 
so the hairs of the pistil remove any pollen he is carrying 
on his stomach. Then the anthers deposit a fresh supply 
for him to carry to the next blossom and he is free to 
sip the nectar which is his fee. 

The orchids seem to be more wonderfully equipped 
for this special work than any other species of flowers. 
The beautiful purple fringed orchid has provided espe- 
cially for its chosen visitors, the lovely night flying 
sphinx moths. When one of these alights on the blos- 
som to sip the honey, its large eyes come in contact with 
the anthers. These press some blobs of pollen onto them. 
When he goes to the next blossom the stigma is in a 
position to remove them and fresh grains are put on. 
Since each eye is made up of a great many small ones, 
the fact that part of it is blinded for the time being does 
not inconvenience the moth. 

Another of these glorious blooms, the moccasin flow- 
er, has an even more ingenious arrangement for ensur- 
ing its fertilization by the common bumblebee. Drawn 
by the fragrant nectar within, the bumbling insect buzzes 
about seeking an opening. Round and round he goes, 
then stumbles against the central slit in the lovely pink 
shoe, for this flower instead of having a rounded pouch 
like the Queen or a golden balloon like the yellow slip- 
per has brought the two sides up and folded the edges so 
that they fit smoothly together up the center. His push 
opens it a trifle so he presses harder, forcing his burly 
form inside. He does not know that the fissure closes 
after him but if he did he wouldn’t care. All he is 
thinking of is the sweet meal he hopes to have. 

When he has sipped all the delicious honey he peers 
about for the exit. Noticing two spots of light at the 
base or lip of the blossom he pushes his way towards 
them. As he does so he blunders against the useful! 
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stigma, so placed that he must touch it. Its ineurving 
hairs comb from his back any pollen that has been 
placed there by another flower. Then as he reaches the 
light which means freedom, an anther blocking his way 
places its load of pollen on his back before it springs 
back. Thus he has paid for his sweets here and is in a 
position to pay for the one he will get at the next Moc- 
easin Blossom Inn. 

Some blossoms imprison the insect which visits them 
in order to assure that pollination is accomplished. The 
dutchman’s pipe and the common birthwort both do 
this. When an insect tries to leave the blossom of one 
of these plants after he has entered, he is prevented 
by the stiff down turned hairs. Round and round, up 
and down he goes but at every turn this seemingly im- 
pregnable fence meets him. After two or three days, 
however, the stigma having finished its life work, withers 
away and the anthers burst, discharging pollen over the 
‘aptive to be taken to other flowers. The hairy fence 
about the corolla shrivels and the passage to freedom 
is clear for the prisoner. Of course he will go on to 
another blossom on the stigma of which he will leave his 
fresh offering and again he will be imprisoned. 

The perfume of the flowers attracts many insects. 
The scent of some flowers is anything but pleasing to 
us but is nevertheless attractive to the particular insect 
the flower wishes to entice. The stapelias or carrion 
flowers, for example, give off a scent like that of de- 
caying flesh and the blossoms are far from attractive 
to us. Varying in shade, all are livid in hue and are 
blotched, or mottled with dark brown or dusky purple 
which gives them the appearance of bits of spoiling 
meat. These blossoms require the services of the buzzing 
bluebottles or flesh flies to fertilize them. Since they 
are enticed to putrid flesh for the purpose of laying 
their eggs, the flowers have made themselves as much like 
this as possible. 

The flies, fooled by the scent, lay their eggs on the 
blossoms just as they would on a piece of decaying meat, 
in the belief, no doubt, that they are insuring a food 
supply for the larvae when they emerge. In a few days 
the eggs hatch, the white grubs begin twisting and 
squirming about hunting for food and as they do so they 
brush off pollen from the anthers. Much of this is car- 
ried to the stigma just as the flower planned. Eventually 
the larvae die of starvation but little does the plant care. 
Its seeds have been fertilized and the species will con- 
tinue, so what matter the death of a few grubs? 

Unusual contrivances for making certain that the 
plants will be fertilized are found in other plants too. 
The vucea for one has taken a great deal of trouble to 
find the proper agent to bring her ovules to fruition. 
Its whitish bell-shaped flowers are closed during the 
day to keep out insects which might disturb the pollen 
without proving useful to the blossom. At dusk, how- 
ever, the bells open, shining in the dim light, and emitting 
a somewhat sickish fragrance. The females of a small 
white crepuscular moth, seeing them, are attracted and 
enter. From stamen to stamen they crawl collecting 
pollen, grain by grain. As soon as one has a pellet large 
enough to suit her, and this usually means several times 
larger than her own head, she flies with it to another 
blossom. 

Depositing her eggs in the soft walled ovary or seed 
holder of this flower, she goes up to the stigma with her 
ball of pollen. On the top she finds a eup-like depression 
formed to hold this ball, which she then thrusts in. Now 
she is free to fly off, her life work finished. The ovules 
of the yucea receive the pollen from this ball and so 
develop. Meanwhile the relatively few eggs the moth left 
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in the ovary hatch. 
The larvae feed on 
the soft tissues of 
the seeds, now rip- 
ening through the 
efforts of their 
mother and so both 
species are carried 
on. Naturally some 
of the seeds are de- 
stroyed but since 
the ovary of a yue- 
ea bloom contains 
about two hundred 
seeds the loss of a 
few of these to the 
grubs will not mat- 
ter much. 


The gaily  col- 
ored humming- 
birds pay for their 
honey too. When 
they dip their long 
bills deeply into the 
flower to obtain the 
nectar, pollen from 
the anthers sticks to 
the feathers of fore- 
head and chin. This 
is garnered by the 
next flower visited. 


Many of us do not realize that a number of flowering 
plants have two kinds of blooms. The violet for in- 
stance has the lovely purple blossoms with which we are 
all familiar but has as well others which are quite in- 
conspicuous. These are low down among the leaves and, 
since they never open, must make use of their own pol- 
len. Strangely, most of the seed for the next vear’s crop 
comes from these arrested blossoms. 


Flower lovers 
often remark on 
the speedy fading 
of a blossom once 
an insect has visited 
it with life-giving 
pollen for the seeds. 
Lovely blues and 
pinks become a fad- 
ed dingy shade and 
the glory of the 
bloom _ departs. 
Profiting by this 
observation dealers 
in eut flowers some- 
times remove the 
stamens so_ that 
their blooms will 
stay fresh for long- 
er periods. 

Then, too, if the 
flower is a stranger 
to our country and 
is pollinated by an 
inseet which is not 
known here, the 
blossoms will often 
stay fresh for a 
long time. Some of 
the tropical orchids 
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Photograph 
Many flowers flaunt their beauty to attract the insects 
so necessary to secure reproduction through pollination 


which, like our own forms, need the assistanee of an 
insect to obtain the necessary pollen, have had blooms 
which lasted for a year. Thus, while we revel in the sweet 
perfume and glowing colors of our flowers, we must re- 
member that in many cases this glory is for the purpose 
of calling to them insects, without whose help they could 
not perpetuate their kind. And so the lovely eycle of 
beauty and the insect goes on and on. 





A busy little bee collecting a powder bath 
of pollen from near the heart of the flower 








AN ODYSSEY OF THE MINNESOTA CUTOVERS 


By 


MARION GOLD FOSTER 


IF YOU HAVE ever driven through northern Minne- 
sota’s cutover region, you have seen the stubby fields of 
brush or second growth coming up from the devastation 
of clear-cutting and fire. 

You have seen the forlorn tar-papered shacks along 
the highway, housing a squatter from the drouth-stricken 
Dakotas or a settler struggling to improve his lot and 
living mostly on hope. 

Here and there, perhaps, you have marked the painted, 
modest frame house of a forest farm family that is man- 
aging to make a go of 


it... getting along by 
dire thrift, for there are 
good farms in some 


parts of this area. 

That is what the ob- 
server But 
neath this sleepy, barren 
exterior there are forces 
at work. In Minnesota’s 
Chippewa National For- 
est, a move to better the 
living conditions of the 
forest inhabitants has 
started—and so far, it is 
working out successful- 
ly. It is land use com- 
ing “from the bottom 
up” instead of “from 
the top down.” Reset- 
tlement is under way— 
not by federal burean- 
crats, not by the state, 
nor even by the county 
government—but by the 
tiny farm communities 
themselves. 
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Here is a_ concrete 
picture of what is tak- 
ing place. Remer, for 
instance, is a small town 
of 270 people, sur- 
rounded by 90,000 acres 
of mixed land, some 
good for farming, some 
not so good. There 
were thirty-six families 
living in isolated spots, 
far out in the wilder- 
ness, costing the com- 
munity more money 
than it could afford for 
building and maintain- 


ing roads to these 
farms. One outlying 


family was costing the 
township $600 a year to 
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school its children. Then there were church service, tele- 
phone lines, and other expenses shouldered upon a com- 
munity already on the verge of bankruptcy in a land 
stripped of its once wealthy resource—timber. 

The importance of what has taken place in Remer 
during the last year is not measured by the fact that 
five families actually moved closer to town on better 
land. The important thing is that the local people have 
themselves worked out a land use plan for their com- 
munity, including the outlying rural lands. Besides the 





Small farm communities in northern Minnesota have launched their own resettlement 
program. Unproductive, isolated holdings, as shown above, are being exchanged for 
productive land and better home sites nearer communities, shown below 
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five who have already moved, five additional applica- 
tions have been made to the federal Forest Service to 
exchange isolated, poor farm land (which the govern- 
ment, upon taking it over, will let grow back into forest) 
for good farm land near to the town of Remer—iand 
which the Forest Service owns but realizes can be better 
put to use for farming than for timber. 

How has this come about? 

There was a time—until only recently—when no one 
would have thought that a community might be con- 




















Above and at right, this settler gained 
but a meagre living from his isolated 
north woods farm. Moved to a new 
location, below, through the exchange 
land plan of the Forest Service and 
local communities, his opportunities 
for better living conditions have been ; 
vastly improved 
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cerned with where people settled. But slick real estate 
speculators sold pieces of land, often sight unseen, in 
northern Minnesota and settled “poor settlers” back 
seventy-five miles from nowhere, on land not fit to be 
farmed. The rest of the community had to bear the 
expense of getting the children into town to be educated, 
of building roads out their way that no one except these 
families would use, and finally of providing relief when a 
family couldn’t make a go of it. Most of these isolated 
farmers had three strikes against them before they ever 
went to bat. 


JULY, 1939 


The crisis that finally caused the Minnesota north 
woods farm communities to try to stabilize their land 
economy came about after the federal Forest Service had 
begun buying up land to consolidate its holdings in the 
Chippewa National Forest. Some of the land it acquired 
had once been farmed but should not have been. That 
is being put back into forest. There was also some good 
land in the government’s acquisition and the fact that 
the government was buying it for forests aroused the 
local people to ask one another if that was the best use 
for it. Some felt that the fed- 
eral Forest Service was try- 
ing to freeze farmers out of 
the forest area. 

Local newspapers attacked 
the Forest Service. Letters 
went out to the President, to 
Congress, to the governor and 
other officials, protesting that 
the government’s land pur- 
chases were reducing the tax 
base and eventually would 
drive the people out. Some- 
thing had to be done. The 
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supervisor and district forest 
rangers of the Chippewa For- 
est went directly to the people 
themselves to find the answer. 
Sitting down with each town- 
ship board and town assessor 
in the district, they jotted 
down recommendations of the 
town officials as to what was 
agricultural land, which pieces 
in the township were recrea- 
tional, and which ones forest 
land the three primary 
classifications. Most of this classifying work took place 
around kitchen stoves. The local ranger would eall a 
meeting, and more often than not the meeting would be 
held in the kitchen of the chairman of the town board, 
where around the coffee pot, they would argue whether 
a piece of land was good or bad. 

The frank spirit in which the town fathers faced the 
land classification problem is illustrated by the remark 
of one town council member in a meeting. “Why,” he 
said, “I sold all the land in that township and all the 
people I sold to have moved out.” Different people are 
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on the land now, because the pioneers couldn’t make a 
living and were forced off. Now new people are trying 
their hands at it. A vicious circle. 

The foresters took the people’s recommendations and 
plotted them on a map. Then they plotted a second map 
according to population figures and found that the land 
described by town officials as “mostly agricultural” cor- 
responded with the “mostly populational” areas. They 
found further that these areas—agricultural and popu- 
lational—corresponded with where they had not been 
able to buy land to consolidate their holdings. Later they 
discovered that soil classifications made by University of 
Minnesota experts also 
corresponded with these 
particular areas. 





The areas, for the 
benefit of those familiar 
with Minnesota geog- 
raphy, are: Remer, 
Soumi, Jessie Lake, 
Gratton- Pomeroy, 
Squaw Lake, Black- 
duck, Island Lake, Big 
Fork, Pennington, Fed- 
eral Dam, Torrey, Cass 
Lake, Whipholt, Bass 
Lake, and Bowstring. 
No one formula will 
work for all of these 
areas, they found, for 
no two of them are ex- 
actly the same. They all 
have individual prob- 


With thirty-six families living far out in the cutover wilderness, the little town of Remer is 





near town, it would eliminate the extra cost of mail, 
school, telephone, road, and church service for that iso- 
lated family. In the ease of the one outlying family 
that was costing the township $600 a year to school its 
children, the standard of living for this family and the 
entire community would be raised, the town board fig- 
ured, if this settler could trade his poor farm land, far 
away, for good farm land closer to the center of the 
community. 

The Forest Service, in studying how much of the land 
adjacent to the townsite of Remer was farm land, found 
additional areas, federally-owned, that could be made 
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le striving to settle all of its citizens in homes of their own on good land nearer the community 
— —returning the abandoned farms to the forests. So far five families have been moved, 
from locations similar to the one shown above, to new sites and homes as shown below 


Farms in the Remer 
area, for instance, run 
generally from forty to 
eighty acres with the 
average size being sixty- 
nine acres. About half 
the Jand is under cul- 
tivation. The average 
age of the head of a 
family is fifty-one, in- 
dicating that the young 
people do not stay in 
the community but look 
for opportunities else- 
where. Five people is 
the average number for 
a family. 

The town board mem- 
bers of Remer suggested 
the solution to their 
land and tax problem ~ 
when they saw the plot- 
ted maps. Here is 
what they saw: the townsite of Remer in the center of 
some 90,000 acres (which constitute Remer’s “zone of 
influence,” in forest service terminology), of which 
about 9,000 acres immediately surrounding Remer have 
been classified as primarily suited for farming. A third 
of this land is owned and farmed by sixty-nine families. 
Some 1,400 acres are owned by Uncle Sam, and the rest 
is mostly in state ownership, with a small portion ab- 
sentee owned. 

The plotted maps showed thirty-six outlying families 
in the Remer zone of influence. If one of these families 
living back in a swamp could trade his farm for land 
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available for farming. Why not, foresters and townsmen 
concurred, allow outlying settlers, striving to make a 
living on poor land, trade their land with the federal 
government for land with better soil closer to their com- 
munity ? 

And so evolved the “forest farm area” idea. Five 
families, as has been pointed out, have actually moved 
closer to the center of the Remer area; five other appli- 
cations are in process. Outside of Remer, in the other 
forest farm areas, five or six families have moved and 
eleven or twelve more are in the process of moving. The 
moving is up to the individual, (Continuing on page 366) 
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SUSTAINED YIELD a la POPLAR 


By PAUL HOSMER 


FOLLOWING the furor caused by Chief Forester F. A. 
Sileox’s statement that our town of Bend, Oregon, 
would be a ghost town in ten years, due to the fact 
that our timber is being cut too fast, we decided to look 
into the question of reforestation and sustained yield 
ourself. The whole thing turns out to be so ridiculously 
easy to solve that we’re positively ashamed of ourself 
for not thinking of it before. We'll bet the Forest 
Service is going to feel pretty crestfallen, too, when they 
figure up the millions of dollars they’ve got tied up in 
college brains and nobody able to think of anything. 
There’ll be some pretty sick people around that office 
when our scheme sinks in. 

What we’re going to do is, first, start a crusade urging 
the mill companies to speed up production as fast as 
they can and cut out all the pine by 1946. That’ll get 
all the ground cleared off and make it easy to put our 
plan into effect; second, we’re going to take one lousy 
looking little shoot off a poplar tree and plant it right 
in the middle of the cut-over area. We probably won’t 


even take the trouble to plant it—we’ll just drop it out 
there. It’ll grow, all right. 

As a matter of fact, we don’t even have to have a 
poplar shoot. An old root, a broken branch; shucks, 
we don’t know but what a piece of bark out of a poplar 
would grow. We know it would if you didn’t want it to. 

How come we know so much about poplar trees as a 
sustained yield forest program, and feel so confident 
our plan will work, is because we had occasion a couple 
of years ago to log off a few poplars from what our 
wife commonly ealls the back yard, but is referred to by 
us as the blinkety-blank east forty, especially on those 
days when the sun is hot, the Jawnmower burns out a 
bearing and the fish are hitting the fly. Some of these 
noble trees were hewed down with an ax and some 
were sawed down, but, believe it or not, before might 
there was a good sized tree in full bloom springing right 
out of the stump of the old ones. Talk about your sus- 
tained yield—why, poplars are a natural for the Forest 
Service! 





A LOGGER COULD WEAR HIMSELF ALL OUT RACING BACK AND FORTH 
BETWEEN ROOT ENDS JUST TAKING CARE OF THE SUSTAINED YIELD! 


JULY, 1939 
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You can’t kill a poplar tree. Scientists have developed 
cellophane, they’ve discovered a way of making high 
grade news print out of pine, the experts can now cross 
a gardenia with a potato and get a cauliflower out of it, 
but no one has yet found out how to kill a poplar tree. 
Cutting them down and bucking them into logs practi- 
eally amounts to a little light pruning. It makes them 
grow faster and more often. The poplar grows in all 
directions at once, up and down and sideways. It’s im- 
possible to discourage it and you have a new forest 
every ten days. It’s a kind of an arboreous guinea pig. 
It grows faster than the feet of an Eighth Grade kid 
and when you cut one of them down it starts right up 
again like Old Man Jones’ alfalfa field. It’s a perennial! 

Naturally the Forest Service would never have to 
worry about bugs. Porcupines might strip a little bark 
vif the poplars, but that wouldn’t bother them. You 
can peel a poplar log and make it into a nice comtort- 
able chair and the following spring it will put out new 
leaves. Bugs get awfully discouraged when they can’t 
kill a tree as soon as they hit it. It doesn’t take much 
to kill a pine. Just a flock of bugs flying by on their 
semi-annual migration is enough to make some pines 
eurl right up and die. As soon as a tree shows the 
least sign of weakening, the bugs make for it and the 
stuff is off. But what happens when the bugs try to 
move in on the poplar? It’s the bugs that weaken. 
They can’t even tickle a poplar. 

One of the things that is going to make the poplar 
poplar—the popular poplar—er—the poplar popular 
(we’re getting a little serewy about this, ourself) is 
the roots. You probably know about them anyway, if 
you’ve ever tried to dig in the garden anywhere within 
half a mile of a poplar tree. We never thought much 
of the roots on these pine trees. All it takes is a little 
puff of wind to blow them ever as soon as you take the 
protecting fringe of timber away from around them, 
but a west Texas twister wouldn’t blow a leaf off a 
poplar tree. It might bend and twist a little and do a 
lot of whistling, but after the storm was over, there’d 
be your poplar just as healthy as ever and, not only 
that, it will have put out from four to six new shoots 
while the wind was blowing. It’s reproducing all the 
time, like a jackrzbbit. 

Poplar roots are not only strong, but you can’t kill 
them any more than you can the tree. Chop them in 
two and up comes a whole thicket on the other end of 
the root which you always supposed was buried in the 
ground. You seize the ax, rush for the new forest and 
whack it down. What happens? While your back is 
turned the end of the root you hacked off first has 
sprouted and there stands a fine young poplar just ripe 
for its first cutting. A logger could wear himself all out 








racing back and forth between root ends just taking 
care of the sustained yield! 

So there you are. If the Forest Service wants sus- 
tained yield all it has to do is to plant a few poplars. 
Plant two of them and then try to count the young 
in the spring. Why, they could open up a hundred more 
CCC camps and do nothing but mark trees for the 
next month’s cut and then half of the CCC woodsmen 
would get lost in the forest that grew up around them 
while they were away from camp! 

Of course, we have no idea what to do with the poplar 
lumber after it’s cut, but that’s not our problem. That’s 
up to the sales manager. He gets big money for know- 
ing what to do with lumber after it’s cut. Poplar 
boards must be good for something because they are 
free from slivers and contain no benzoate of soda and, 
surely, any high grade salesman should be able to find a 
market for them. Maybe he could sell them back to the 
Forest Service for CCC camps. Our contribution to 
the future of forestry is to get the timber growing 
again. We consider ourself an authority now on sus- 
tained yield cutting and, while we may not know much 
about pine, we know the poplar thoroughly. 

When we first started in on those poplars of ours, we 
were a comparatively young man in the first blush of 
our second childhood and full of vim, vigor and some 
of our best vitamins. Today look at us; practically a 
physical wreck with one foot in the grave and the other 
on a banana peel. We've virtually become a lumberjack 
with bark on our chest, but when the shades of night are 
falling fast we’re all worn out and feel as useless as 
the “Have You Forgotten Anything” sign on a bridal 
suite. Battling the sustained yield of our private back 
yard forest has made us so stiff we go around in a 
state of menial rigor mortis looking like a bundle of 
clothes that hasbeen shot down a chute. 

We’re still fighting those old poplar stumps in our 
back yard and we hate to admit it, but it looks as if 
we were losing a little ground each year. We’re really 
fighting for our honor now. The thing has developed into 
a sort of feud. We've run ourself to death around the 
back yard knocking over poplar trees and they’ve just 
about had us down several times, but we’ve got a card 
up our sleeves they don’t know about. 

A Swiss gardener told us of a scheme that is gnaran- 
teed to remove all our worries about poplars. We're 
to take a ship augur and bore a hole down through the 
heart of the stump; then we fill the hole with rat poison 
and water. If that doesn’t do the stuff, we’re going to 
bore a hole through our own diaphragm, fill ourself with 
the rat poison and let the poplars and the Forest Service 
have the place. 


 — 








LET’S GO TO THE WILDERNESS 


There is still time to join one or more expeditions of The American Forestry Association's "Trail Riders of the Wilder- 
ness.’ The first party will get under way from Sun Valley, Idaho, on July 18 for fourteen days in the great Sawtooth 
Wilderness; the second leaves Silver City, New Mexico, on August | for thirteen days in the storied wilderness of the 
Gila; the third departs from Glenwood Springs, Colorado, on August 3 for fourteen days in the rugged, unspoiled high 
country of the Rockies; and the fourth will enter the famous Kings River Wilderness of California on August 20 from 
Bishop, for thirteen days among the highest mountains in continental United States. Make reservations now with the ex- 
pedition that appeals to you—there is still time. If you have not already received a folder setting forth the details 
of these trips, write at once to The American Forestry Association, 919 Seventeenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
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SHAFTED 


Wakened sunlight slanting earthward 
Through the chilling upper ether, 
Down between the forest giants, 
Showing up the hoary fellows’ 


Thick rough skin and sparse-kept leafage; 


Streaks of sunglow thinly lighting 
Pale green ferns around tree bases; 
Shafts of dew-wet light from heaven 
(Is an angel day-maid working, 
Opening windows, cleaning, airing?) 


Photograph by Dwight Watson 


SUNLIGHT 


Slanting shafts of thinly gleaming 
Radiance from the curtained glory; 
Vanguard, they, of day’s great army; 
Promise of the warming comfort 
Coming with each passing moment; 
Crisply chilly morn receding, 

Driven back by warmth arriving 

In those widening paths of sunlight ;— 
That is sunrise in the forest, 

Chilly summer-forest morning 


By Gertrude Roe. 















The fighting golden trou 


CONTRARY to the belief of the uniniated, it is not so 
easy to capture trout in the little-fished waters of the 
high mountain back country, for these fish are, by nature, 
wary and shy. Many vaecationists, who are not strictly 
trout anglers, but who hope to vary a restricted camp 
menu with these delectable denizens of river, brook and 
lake, are often definitely disappointed. 

I have watched men sit hopefully on a large boulder 
while they tried for the rainbows that could be plainly 
seen in the quiet, crystal clear water below them; and I 
have supplied fish to other poorly prepared campers, 
whose tackle was wholly inadequate, and who knew not 
the simplest of the elementary rules for catching trout. 

Appear suddenly in the sunlight above a clear pool and 
you will see all the fish dart for cover. A cautious ap- 
proach in the shadows an hour later and, granting proper 
tackle and method, a dozen of those same wary fish will 
grace your frying pan. Trout in the back country may 
be “uneducated,” but they have definite ideas as to the 
kind, color and form of their food, and how it is pre- 
sented. And never forget this—they are instinctively 
afraid of man. 

Tackle and methods are closely linked since any sys- 
tem of fishing must be adapted to the tackle used. The 
routine is varied, of course, according to water conditions 
which influence the feeding habits of trout. Your tackle 
may be simple, light and compact, and not necessarily 
expensive. Forget all about the “trout maniac” you have 
seen carrying six rods and enough small gadgets to stock 
a tackle store. He just delights in having them, know- 
ing very well that most of his outfit is superfluous. 

The stiff, steel rod, so often used by mountain trav- 
elers, is a distinct handicap, for it will not permit the 
instant flexing action so essential for hooking a rising 
trout. A split bamboo rod, about nine feet long and 
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HIGH COUNTRY TROUT 


CLAUDE M. KREIDER 





weighing five ounces or a bit more, is very close to an 
“all-around” rod. It must be of good, honest workman- 
ship to save the tragedy of sometime losing a real whop- 
per. And such a stick, of fair power and backbone, will 
serve for both fly and bait work. 

A narrow spool fly reel, holding thirty yards of good 


“ 
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grade, soft finish fly line, size D or E, to fit the rod’s 
power—and remember there is a definite relation be- 
tween line and rod if you would enjoy effortless casting— 
and we have only the terminal tackle to consider. A half 
dozen best quality of six or seven and a half-foot gut 
leaders, in light and medium weight, will last a trip; and 
these need not be of the tapered kind, unless dry fly 
fishing is paramount. 

Several dozen bait hooks, both long and short shank, 
in sizes six, eight, and ten, together with a box of split 
buckshot for sinkers, and you are rigged for using the 
utilitarian bait, which is always a “fish-getter” when 
rightly handled. Then a supply of salmon eggs, just in 
case angle worms and hoppers prove hard to find. 

Already the fly purist will scorn this mention of bait 
fishing, but here we are considering trout for supper, 
after a long hard day on the trail. Who has not observed 
conditions when the best fly fisherman alive could not 
even raise a fish, as when streams are high and discol- 
ored after one of the frequent mountain storms; or when 
an alpine lake is smooth as a mirror and the finest leader 
shows like a ship’s hawser. A fly advocate myself—who 
sometimes must eat bacon—TI still insist that bait fishing 
can be sportsmanlike. And it does require finesse and 
knowledge, just as does the most intricate fly work. 

But fly fishing does add interest to the taking of fish 
and, on most occasions, it is highly productive. The 
delicate art of casting is exhilarating, and to fool a fish 
with a bit of tinsel and feathers is always something to 
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excite self-admiration. By all means carry flies, and try 
them diligently. 

Despite the hundreds of fly patterns to confound one, 
let me advise these six High Sierra favorites, which will 
take fish if any feathered lure will. Buy the royal 
coachman, grey and brown hackle, black gnat, prefessor, 
and red ant, in hook sizes eight, ten, and twelve, and 
you will be organized for the big rainbow and Loch 
Leven or the little golden trout of smail waters. And 
the standard wet fly patterns are best, although a few 
dry flies in size twelve or fourteen might be desired when 
the fish are staging a feeding spree on surface insects, 
such as mosquitoes. 


The high waters of the Sierra Nevada in California afford 
some of the best trout fishing in the country — but you 
must know how to land them, Mr. Angler. 


Right, Sierra rainbows 


Clear water is usually fly water, with current in 
stream, or the lake riffled by a breeze, for rarely 
can they be raised in still water. With the wet fly 
it is usually best to cast across the current, and let 
the fly swing, naturally and unchecked, down the 
stream to the limit of the line, thus simulating a 
drowned insect, or the nymph form of bottom- 
hatching insects, which represent a large part of 
the food of stream fish in summer. Never should 
the line be tightened or jerked unless a rise is felt, 
for your fly should perform like a helpless bug. 
When a fish definitely refuses the offering, stop and 
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take stock. Perhaps the fly was dragging unnaturally on 
a tight line; or the leader may have betrayed the hoax in 
clear, slow water. In this instance, try fishing upstream, 
although it requires more expert line manipulation to 
constantly take up the slack if a striking fish is to be 
hooked. Here instant reaction is necessary to set the 
hook, for the lightning fast fish will barely touch your 
imitation and at once be gone. The strike is made upon 
any suspicion of a “nibble” or even a slight stoppage of 
the fly’s progress, and a slight twitch of the wrist will do 
the trick. 

Acquire the habit of thinking trout always shy—which 
they are—and approach the (Continuing on page 380) 
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TRANSFER OF FOREST SERVICE NOT CONTEMPLATED 


President Roosevelt So Asserts in Letter to Senator Pittman of Nevada 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has no intention of trans- 
ferring the Forest Service to the Department of the In- 
terior. He believes that present duplication of work by 
government agencies dealing with public lands and na- 
tional forests can be solved without drastic change in 
organization by having these agencies work together. 

This in substance is the President’s position as ex- 
pressed in a recent letter which he wrote Senator Key 
Pittman of Nevada and which with other correspondence 
bearing upon the same subject was published in the May 
12 issue of the Elko Independent, a newspaper of Elko, 
Nevada. 

The exchange of correspondence between the President 
and the Senator took place in March when the reorgani- 
zation bill was under consideration by the Congress and 
resulted from an inquiry by Senator Pittman as to White 
House intentions respecting the Forest Service in the 
event the pending reorganization bill should be passed. 

The correspondence as released by Senator Pittman 
with the approval of the President follows : 


“The White House 
Washington 
Mareh 21, 1939 


“Dear Key: 


“In regard to the Forestry Bureau, I have no hesitation 
in telling you that I have no thought of transferring them 
to the Interior Department. 

“T am meeting with a good deal of success in getting 
the public lands and forestry people to work together in 
such a way as to prevent duplication of work and render 
better service to the cattlemen. I think that working 
along this line for some time to come will produce results 
without any drastic change in organization. 


“Always sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Frankuin D. ROOSEVELT.” 


“My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 


“T have your personal note of March 21st, 1939, as a 
memorandum of your statement to me over the ’phone 
this morning. 

“T am very pleased to have you state that the Forestry 
Bureau will not be transferred to the Interior Depart- 
ment because, for nearly forty years, the Forestry Serv- 
ice has progressed, improved in its service, and reached a 
perfect understanding with stock growers while operating 
under the Department of Agriculture. I agree with you 
that it is advisable, if not almost necessary, that the 
Secretary of Agriculture, having jurisdiction over graz- 
ing on the forest lands, and the Secretary of the Interior, 
having jurisdiction over grazing on the other public 
lands, cooperate. I take it that, when you say, “I think 
that working along these lines for some time to come will 
produce results without any drastic change in organiza- 
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tion,’ you do not intend to materially change the fune- 
tions of the Forest Bureau. I say this because I will be 
required at some time to interpret that sentence in your 
letter to me. Unless this interpretation is correct, it will 
be my duty to the livestock industry of Nevada, which 
constitutes the second primary industry, to vote against 
the pending reorganization act. I was committed at last 
Session to such a position, and I am so committed now. 
I know that you do not desire that I should violate such 
commitments. 

“With expressions of the highest esteem and regard, 
I am, 

“Sincerely, 


(Signed) Key Pirrman.” 


“The White House 
Washington 
Mareh 25, 1939 


“Dear Key :— 


“Tn regard to grazing in forests and public lands: It is 
my thought that the following can be attained by study 
and cooperation: 

“(a) Eliminate the undoubted overgrazing which ex- 
ists in some places (by no means all) both in forests and 
on public lands. 

“(b) Where in a given area there is grazing in both 
forests and on public lands, especially summer grazing in 
forests and winter grazing on public lands, the offices of 
the two services, if located in different places, should be 
put in the same place and under the same roof. 

“(¢) Where Rangers from both services cover essen- 
tially the same territory, the range work should be con- 
solidated, in some places the Forest Ranger acting for 
both Bureaus and in other cases the Public Lands Ranger 
working for both Bureaus. 

“(d) A greater uniformity in all paper work, pur- 
chases of supplies, maintenance of camps, etc., ete. 

“None of the above suggest in any way a change in 
functions. 

“T am sure you and I will be pleased by greater econ- 
omy and efficiency, and, at the same time, that the cattle- 
men will also be pleased. 


“Always Sincerely, 


(Signed) FRANKLIN D. RooseEvELt.” 


In commenting on the President’s statement, Senator 
Pittman said: “I think that the situation with regard to 
the position that was taken by the President is made 
quite clear in this correspondence. He has no objections 
to my making it public.” Senator Pittman further stated 
to a representative of AMERICAN Forests that he inter- 
preted the views expressed by the President as represent- 
ing the latter’s stand throughout his term of office in 
respect to transfer of the Forest Service. 
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THE NATIONAL PARKS EMERGENCY 


POWER, irrigation and grazing uses are given a port of 
entry to the national park system by the Gearhart bill, as 
amended and reported for passage by the House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands on June 2. Originally introduced 
as a measure to create a new national park embracing the 
scenic Kings River Canyon in California, the bill emerged 
from committee with amendments so at variance with na- 
tional park principles as to make it, as expressed by one 
member of the committee, unrecognizable even to the 
Secretary of the Interior. Enacted into law the measure 
will write “economic development” and “multiple use” 
into national park policy. 


The bill as amended is such a singular contradiction of 
what national parks have stood for since their inception 
that one wonders if the committee conscientiously be- 
lieves the time has come to open them to economic ex- 
ploitation or if its members have lost the real meaning 
of a national park. The bill as originally introduced by 
Mr. Gearhart set up rigid safeguards for preservation 
of the primitive character of the region. The committee, 
it is interesting to note, preserves that purpose but in a 
make-believe way by the employment of a single word. 
In changing the name from the John Muir-Kings Canyon 
National Park as originally proposed to the Kings Can- 
yon Wilderness National Park, the committee said “Since 
one of the purposes of establishing this park is to pre- 
serve Kings Canyon as an unspoiled, primeval wilderness, 
designating it as a ‘wilderness national park’ will help 
to establish a fitting standard for administration.” 


After having put this stamp of acceptable national 
park purpose on the bill, the committee thereupon pro- 
ceeded to cancel the stamp by striking out virtually all 
protective clauses and writing in amendments that would 
(1) authorize the construction of dams and reservoirs for 
flood control, irrigation and hydro-electrie power any- 
where within the entire park area of 450,000 acres, as 
may be recommended by the Chief of Army Engineers 
or the Bureau of Reclamation, and (2) an indefinite ex- 
tension of all present commercial activities within the 
area including the grazing of cattle, horses and sheep. 
And as if this were not sufficient to modernize the wilder- 
ness features of the region, all restrictions against road 
building, hotel and resort development were removed. 
The result provides for a new type of public reservation 
that might best be described as a cross between a national 
forest and a national park—a hybrid land where modern 
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commercial and utility developments may mingle and 
compromise with permanent preservation of the primitive. 

As a final and what the committee possibly considers a 
park saving stroke, it added amendment No. 13 which 
reads: “That in order to insure the permanent preserva- 
tion of the wilderness character of the Kings Canyon 
Wilderness National Park the Secretary of the Interior 
may, in his discretion, limit the character and number of 
privileges that he may grant within the Kings Canyon 
Wilderness National Park. No privileges shall be granted 
for a period in excess of five years.” Presumably, the 
Secretary may extend, alter or deny any and all privileges 
at the end of the five year period according to his notion 
of what constitutes preservation of the wilderness. 


This amendment taken in conjunction with those pre- 
ceding it would seem to cut the ground from under one 
of the strongest reasons for setting apart areas of na- 
ture’s grandest works as national parks. It does so by 
leaving such permanent preservation as may remain pos- 
sible in the hands of a politically appointed cabinet 
member instead of fixing preservation standards by law. 


The legislation clearly is the most open and serious 
challenge the park movement has ever faced. While the 
bill applies only to the Kings Canyon area, it places in 
jeopardy the future of the whole national park system by 
opening the way for commercial invasion of Yellowstone, 
Yosemite, Grand Canyon and other existing national 
parks. Having admitted power and other utility devel- 
opments to one park, there is not one hope in a hundred, 
we think, that Congress could withstand the pressure to 
admit like uses in other parks. And that departure hav- 
ing once been taken, the underlying principle that has 
made the national park system an achievement of world 
interest will be on its way out and the standard of non- 
commercial sanctity of our national parks will be just a 
lost horizon to future generations. 


It seems inconceivable in the absence of national emer- 
gency that Congress will so radically depart from na- 
tional park policy as to approve the amended draft of 
the bill. Nevertheless, the House Committee on Public 
Lands has recommended its passage, the bill has been 
placed on the Union Calendar and will probably come 
up for action before this issue reaches its readers. There 
is ample time, however, for public protest. If the House 
passes the bill, it must go to the Senate for consideration. 
It is urged, therefore, that protests against the amend- 
ments should be directed to that body. 
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An old line drawing reproduced from a report of the State Geologist for 1868, which discusses at 
great length cedar mining of the day. Note where one section of a log has been cut out 


MINING BURIED TIMBER 





IN AN almost perfect 
state of preservation, 
ancient cedar trees are 
being “mined” out of 
the ground along the 
New Jersey coast. 
Logging takes many 
devious forms and em- 
ploys many strange 
methods, but these 
eastern peat bogs pre- 
sent the most bizarre 
of them all. 

Purely by chance ] 
met Ray Bozarth, 
whose mill in Cumber- 
land County, New Jer- 
sey, is sawing twenty 
and thirty inch boards 
of clear lumber from 
these buried logs. 

“Look at them,” Mr. 
Bozarth exclaimed, 
pointing to the ancient 
logs, “heft them, take 
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By CHARLES R. RANDALL 


Photographs by New Jersey Department of Conservation 





Old cedar mining tools used by workers of long ago, now in the 

Cape May County Museum. The long iron bar is the “progue”’ 

used to feel about in the mud and locate the log, the chisel 

point saw for use under the muck, and the mallet and "fro" 
used to split shingles from the log 


a good whiff of them— 
southern white cedar.” 

Mr. Bozarth is log- 
ging a forty on which 
no trees are standing 
and his timber comes 
from out of the 
ground. The forty is 
covered with grass and 
sedge as far as one can 
see. It is typical of 
much of the New Jer- 
sey coast where peat 
soil has been gradually 
built up to a depth of 
from a few inches to 
thirty feet, depending 
on the locality. Under 
this peat, sometimes as 
far as fifteen feet, lies 
buried a veritable gold 
mine of sound, south- 
ern white cedar, — 
Chamecy paris thyoides. 
Some of the local peo- 
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ple believe that the Indians buried these trees many 
years ago, expecting to come back for them. Other theo- 
ries explain the presence of the buried cedars on the 
basis of a tidal wave that might have swept in from 
the ocean and thrown the trees to the ground, partly 
covering them with silt. It seems logical to believe, how- 
ever, that a tornado is responsible for the cedar mine. 
The trees were blown down and the gradual process of 
peat formation covered them and left them for present 
day use. For hundreds of years local farmers have been 
digging out the trees and splitting them 
into shakes—split shingles—for the roofs 
of their homes and sheds. Strange as it 
may appear, the sawing of these logs on 
a commercial basis first began because 
they possessed a “nuisance value.” It 
seems that a local resident secured forty 
acres of peat bog for the purpose of re- 
moving the peat as fertilizer. When he 
began the work he found that the cedar 
logs interfered with his operations. He 
endeavored to roll them out of his way 
but the logs were too numerous. Finally 
he gave it up. But the logs were sound, 
cedar lumber was valuable, and soon a 
sawmill was operating. The mining of 
cedar has now become a small industry. 

The trees, while criss-crossed, are lying 
in one general direction and are in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. Estimates 
of the time required to lay down a five 
to ten-foot layer of peat vary from 500 
to 1,000 years. The trees were apparently 
blown down before Leif Ericsson came to 
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Modern progue 
used today. Now 
the logs are 
dragged out — 
hence the curved 
end seen on the 
modern progue 


Cedar logs mined on the Jersey Coast—two of these 


huge logs make a full truck load 


A stock of almost 
indestructible 
shingles, sawed 
from mined 
cedar now drying 
in the millyard 


End view of a 
large log which 
was mined from 
a swamp near 
Mauricetown 
—four feet across 
and undoubtedly 
several hundred 
years old 


America. Their sizes vary from one to 
two and one-half feet in diameter and 
from thirty to forty feet in commercial 
length. Stem counts indicate an age of 
from 100 to 200 years and the bark and 
larger branches are still intact. 

The original stand was only moderately 
dense. The logs show what appears to be 
a slight brown cubieal rot and most of 
them are fire scarred as thongh burned 
after blowing down — “old meadow fires,” 
the local people say. Strange and peculiar 
is the fact that the apparently 
seasoned while buried in the ground. 
When sawed the wood remains surpris- 
ingly free from cheeks or cracks, while 
pieces of cedar wood eut from living 
trees check readily. In some manner the 
protective covering of peat not only pre- 
served the wood but seasoned it as well. 

The loggers feel out the presence and 
length of the underground timbers with 
iron bars and the trees are dug out, 
limbed, topped, lifted by crane and skid- 
ded by a ground snaking system to roads 
from which they are hauled to local saw- 
mills. It is believed that the buried tim- 
ber is scattered along the New Jersey 
coast for a considerable distance and 
these trees will replace, for a time at 
least, the vanished resource that was once 
growing in abundance. They are not 
found on higher ground, being confined 
to the natural (Continuing on page 384) 


logs 
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HONEY LOCUST 








Gleditsia triaconthos, Linnaeus 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


THE honey locust with its open plume like crown of 
finely divided foliage and its thorny trunk and 
branches occupies a great inland region of moist, fer- 
tile soils along meadows, stream borders, and lake 
shores from Ontario and western New York to Ne- 
braska, south to Texas and northern Louisiana, and 
northward along the western slopes of the Appala- 
chian and Allegheny Mountains. This species is no- 
where abundant and usually grows singly er scattered 
in small groups throughout open areas or in hard- 
wood forests. 


Maryland State Department of Forestry 


The crown of honey locust is like a great green plume 
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Natural range of Honey Locust 


It is a tree of medium size with a short bole often 
divided near the ground. Ordinarily some seventy-five 
fect high with trunk diameters of two or three feet, 
the maximum height is about 140 feet with occasional 
trunks six feet in diameter. Honey locust reaches its 
best growth in the valleys of small streams in south- 
ern Indiana and Illinois. Everywhere the slender, 
spreading, somewhat pendulous branches form an 
open, flat-toppeu crown. 

While belonging to the Leguminosae or pea family, 
botanists classify it with Kentucky coffee tree and red- 
bud, rather than with the black locust, Robinia pseu- 
dacacia, with which it is often confused. Some twelve 
species of Gleditsia are scattered throughout North 
and South America, southwestern Asia, China, Japan, 
and west tropical Africa. Three species are found in 
eastern North America, of which honey locust, the 
largest, is at best a tree of secondary commercial im- 
portance. In 1753 Linnaeus named the species Gle- 
ditsia in honor of Johann Gottlieb Gleditsch, then pro- 
fessor of botany at Berlin. The forked spines are 
recognized in triacanthos, meaning “three-thorned.” 

The compound and frequently doubly compound, or 
bipinnate leaves are seven to twelve inches long. They 
are arranged alternately on the branches, but the sev- 
eral pinnae or leaf stems, have eighteen to twenty-eight 
small oval or slightly pointed leaflets in opposite pairs. 





Maryland State Department of Forestry 


The branching is low with many zigzag branchlets 
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The leaves are dark green and Jus- 
trous above and dull yellow-green 
below—the whole becoming pale, 
clear yellow in the autumn. 

From May to July, depending 
on the location, when the leaves are 
nearly full grown, flowers of both 
sexes hang from the axils of the 
previous season’s leaves in short, 
inconspicuous, greenish yellow 
clusters. The pollen bearing blos- 
soms are usually distinct from 
those which develop seeds, but all 


are on the same tree. They are 7” 
fragrant and eagerly sought by 
DS Lan] © oD . 
bees for their nectar. 4) 


Flat, strap shaped, dark brown 
or purplish, twisted pods a foot or 
more long, mature in autumn and 
hang on the trees until early win- 
ter. The numerous, brown, oval, 
bean-like seeds enclosed within the 





pods are separated by a sweet and *. 

succulent pulp. They are eagerly . : 
sought by cattle, deer, rabbits, and Pale yellow-green pollen bearing a — = 
squirrels who scatter the hard Creaging canemes aneng Te sow Tetage 


shelled seeds over broad areas. Bobwhite and starlings 
also feed on them. Names like honey locust, honey 
shucks locust, or sweet bean tree are derived from the 
sweet pulp in the immature pod. With maturity it be- 
comes bitter. Trees begin to bear seed early, but large 
crops seldom more often than three to five years. The 
bony coated seeds may be stored until spring, and will 
sprout more readily if submerged in hot water to soak 
and cool for several hours before being planted under 
about half an inch of soil. 

On young trunks and branches the bark is smooth 
and grayish brown, while on mature trunks it is a 
quarter of an inch to three-quarters of an inch thick, 
divided into narrow ridges by deep, longitudinal fis- 
sures. It has a tendency to peel off in strips, and is 
grayish brown to nearly black. Relatively large, light 
colored, lenticils are noticeable on the smoother por- 
tions. The trunk, branches, and even the zigzag 
branchlets often bristle with long, slender, forked 


thorns. These grow from deep in the wood and are George J. Baetzhold 
developments of true buds. Occasionally they put out Long forked spines grow singly or in clusters from the 
leaves. A variety known as inermis grows without hard gray-brown bark 

thorns. 


The thick, fibrous roots are deep and wide spreading, 
but unlike most other legumes they are without nitrogen- 
fixing nodules and add no fertility to the soil. While 
capable of reproducing from stump and root sprouts, 
these seldom develop unless the tree is wounded. 

The bright brown or reddish heartwood with its thin 
layer of pale yellow sapwood is hard, strong, coarse 
grained, takes a high polish, and is durable in contact 
with the soil. A eubie foot when air dry weighs about 
forty-four pounds. Its ability to resist decay encour- 
ages its use for fence posts and railroad ties, but the 
supply is limited. It is also used for rough construe- 
tion, furniture, interior finish, and turnering. 

Its ability to adjust to various soils and climates, and 
ease of transplanting result in wide use for ornamental, 
shade, and hedge purposes. It matures at about 120 





siciacisiae . ° e George J. Baetzhold 
years, but may live longer. In general it is sturdy, Twisted, st oe a ; h 

. : . . . . : : wisted, strap-shape ods a foot or more long show 
wind firm, free from diseases, and is not subject to agg sorely . 


reddish brown among the finely divided compound 


borers as in the case of black locust. and doubly compound leaves 
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and the plan has the unanimous approval] 
of the Remer village council, town boards 
(Remer lies at the junction of four town- 
ships), and the Cass County board of 
commissioners. 

“The success of this will depend on the 
people who are doing it,” say the for- 
esters. “It is their plan. The Forest 
Service only took their suggestions and 
blocked them out on maps. Now it’s up 
to them.” 

What is their goal? Far-sighted set- 
tlers visualize all the people in this dis- 
trict eventually located in a good com- 
munity, on better land, in their own 
homes, and with all the surrounding area 
—the “zone of influence”’—under good 
forest management. The Forest Service 
already had a salvage cut of a half-mil- 
lion board feet a year in the Remer zone 
of influence, budgeted to provide a defi- 
nite amount of employment for the com- 
munity. Its hope is that the people there 
will go as far as they ean in sustaining 
themselves with whatever private em- 
ployment there is, and with self-liquidat- 
ing government work such as tree-plant- 
ing, building roads for fire-fighting and 
recreational developments to supplement 
their small farm incomes. 

“Tf they can hold out for ten or fifteen 
more years, until the second growth tim- 
ber is ready for cutting, there should be 
more employment than men,” say local 
forest officers. “The day is coming when 
the Forest Service will have to look to 
these communities for their labor sup- 
ly.” 

While Remer is typical of what the 
Forest Service expects the other areas to 
be, Soumi is what they hope they will be. 

Soumi is a small Finnish community of 
thirty-two families that upset all precon- 
ceived notions of the Forest Service as to 
what should be classified as a forest farm 
area. You go there and see rocky, hilly 
land and wonder how in the world peo- 
ple can eke a living from it. Yet the peo- 
ple are not or relief. They have good 
comfortable homes — not elaborate, but 
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they have good root cellars, good wood 
piles, and are all neat and clean. 

There is no village proper at Soumi, 
just a cohesive group of small farms. 
The thirty-two families own their own 
land, average sixty acres to a family, and 
have adjacent lands under lease. They 
milk an average of six cows a family. 
There is practically no tax delinquency 
among home owners. There is among 
absentee owners. These people are al- 
ready concentrated. There are no out- 
lying families, and therefore no reloea- 
tion problem. Perhaps that is one of the 
secrets of their comparative suecess—co- 
hesiveness, hard work, thrift, and cows. 

The planning problem in Soumi is 
simply a matter of trying to supplement 
the settlers’ incomes so that farming in 
the future won’t “take just about every- 
thing” out of the people, as one settler’s 
wife expressed it. The program drawn 
up by the Soumi town board and forest 
officials provides for about a thousand 
acres of government-owned pasture and 
hay-meadow to be made. available for 
leasing as needed. No relocation of set- 
tlers is required, but some 900 acres of 
federal land within that area will be used 
for expansion. That is, as the second 
generation now growing up marries and 
wants land to settle on, the young ones 
will be able to obtain it right there. 

The Forest Service has budgeted 307,- 
000 board feet of timber a year for the 
Soumi community. This timber—about 
nine to ten thousand board feet to a 
family—in the national forest, will be 
available to them at a nominal fee for 
logging during the winter, thus furnish- 
ing winter employment when farming is 
slack. Government employment in the 
form of maintaining truck trails, snow 
plowing, look-out towers and tree plant- 
ing at the rate of 150 acres a year over 
a ten-year period are also planned, all of 
which will help stabilize the program and 
make for permanent benefits. 

Other forest farm areas are mapping 
out their programs and thus far land use 








An Odyssey of the Minnesota Cutovers 


planning coming from the people, instead 
of the experts, has proved eminently 
workable. In the fiseal year ending July 
1, 1938, the Chippewa National Forest 
made 452 small timber sales in which 
4,500,000 board feet were cut, furnishing 
13,509 man-days of labor. It has been 
done practically all with local labor from 
within the forest or working circles. 
Forty-one larger sales have resulted in a 
eut of 11,500,000 hoard feet, furnishing 
34,500 man-days of labor—which meant, 
for the forest as a whole, two months of 
work for all employable residents. 

As a result of these developments, a 
more stable economy in Minnesota's 
north woods communities seems to be in 
sight, at least in the Chippewa National 
Forest segment, and that covers a size- 
able chunk of the state’s eut-over terri- 
tory. They point toward sustained yield, 
where a definite amount of timber will be 
cut each year, and the local people ean 
plan on that work being available to sup- 
plement their small-scale farming. The 
movement spells the end here, at least, of 
transient loggers stabled in the oldtime 
logging camp. Two years ago the Forest 
Service started to put into its logging 
contracts a clause requiring that twenty- 
five per cent of the labor be done by local 
people, and the remainder by people liv- 
ing adjacent to the working circle. Op- 
erators have come to like this practice 
and follow it even where not required. 
And what lumberjack wouldn’t like to 
settle down on a piece of land, have a 
family, and still work in the woods when 
winter comes? 

It’s a slow process of adjustment, to be 
sure. The predicament the people now 
find themselves in can’t be remedied over 
night, but much ean be done over a peri- 
od of years, and this intelligent, careful 
planning, followed by patient, systematic 
action, may prove the key not only to the 
problems of land and of people in the 
Chippewa Forest but throughout the eut- 
over regions of the north country. 
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Mature timber should be harvested before deterioration sets in. This practice of 
removing trees from the forests at the peak of development not only avoids needless 
waste of usavle timber but also makes conditions more favorable for stimulating the 
growth of younger trees. This selective method of logging is one of several conservation 
measures employed by Weyerhaeuser for the assurance of adequate lumber supplies 
for the present and future generations. 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY ~* First National Bank Building * St. Paul 
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ICKES CONDEMNS AMENDMENT TO KINGS RIVER BILL 


Secretary of the Interior Finds Amendment to Gearhart Bill, Opening National Parks to 
Utility Developments, “Objectionable in the Highest Degree” 


“To create a national park, and at the 
same time leave it open to invasion by 
publie or private utilities, is to perpetu- 
ate the hazard the park is designed to 
end.” 

In these words, Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes, in a statement prepared 
especially for AMERICAN Forests on June 
12, expressed his opposition to the amend- 
ment to the Gearhart Bill (H. R. 3794), 
providing for the creation of a Kings 
River National Park in California, as rec- 
ommended by the House Public Lands 
Committee early in June. 

The bill as originally introduced in Con- 
gress provided adequate safeguards and 
prohibitions against commercial exploita- 
tion of the proposed park, in keeping with 
the fundamental principle applying to all 
national parks. As reported out by the 
Public Lands Commitee, however, these 
safeguards and prohibitions have been 
stricken out and the bill amended to per- 
mit the use of any or all lands within the 
proposed park for the development of ir- 
rigation works and hydro-electric power. 
If passed as amended the bill, conserva- 
tionists hold, would open the doors of oth- 
er national parks to commercialism and 
thus destroy the very purpose for which 
the national park system was originally 
created. 

“Reservoirs for hydro-electric and ir- 
rigation development,” Secretary Ickes 
stated, “fit properly into the multiple use 
poliey of national forest administration, 
for regions which do not have those qual- 
ities of scenic beauty or other special val- 
ues that entitle them to a place in the na- 
tional park system. Where those values 
do exist, as in the Kings River Wilder- 
ness, authority to undertake hydro-elec- 
trie developments is equally destructive to 
the land area involved, no matter whether 
the land is in a national forest or a na- 
tional park, and one of the principal rea- 
sons for establishing a national park is to 
eliminate the possibility of such damage. . . 

“Tt is hardly necessary to say that I 
felt that the amendment opening the park 
to dams and reservoirs to be objectionable 
in the highest degree.” 

Secretary Ickes’ statement was pre- 
pared at the invitation of the Editor of 
AMERICAN Forests, who on June 8th 
wrote the Secretary : 


“H. R. 3794, to establish the Kings 
Canyon Wilderness National Park in Cali- 
fornia, as reported on June 2 would, if we 
interpret it correctly, open the entire 
area of the proposed park to dams and 
reservoirs for flood control, irrigation, or 
hydro-electric power. 

“Passage of the bill as thus amended 
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will mean the end of the noncommercial 
integrity of the entire National Park Sys- 
tem. We hope that as Secretary of the 
Interior you will protest its passage and 
call the attention of the public to its dan- 
ger with all the vigor and facilities of 
your Department. 

“We shall be glad to be of service and 
to this end I offer you space in the July 
issue of AMERICAN Forests for a state- 
ment. To make our July press, such a 
statement should reach us by June 12.” 


The Secretary’s reply in full follows: 


“T am glad to accept your invitation to 
comment on the situation created by the 
amendments which the House Committee 
on the Public Lands offered to H_ R. 3794, 
introduced to establish the John Muir- 
Kings Canyon National Park. 

“Tt is hardly necessary to say that I 
felt that the amendment opening the park 
to dams and reservoirs to be objectionable 
in the highest degree, although I do not 
question the good intentions of those who 
offered it. Before this statement, which I 
am writing at your request, appears in 
print, the House of Representatives will 
have accepted, rejected or modified the 
committee amendments and will have 
voted upon the bill. What I have to say, 
therefore, can be said with no thought of 
influencing the action of the House, and 
this leaves me free to discuss the issue in 
broader terms. 

“Judging from the letters that I have 
received, and the public expressions of 
opinion that have come to my desk, the 
tendency among conservationists is to 
treat this amendment as if it sprang from 
some evil motive on the part of committee 
members. In my opinion, a considerable 
segment of the conservation group is more 
to blame than the congressmen who voted 
for it. 

“The American Forestry Association has 
performed a helpful service in protesting 
against a power dam amendment but 
would there have been any such amend- 
ment if all conservation organizations had 
been alert and active at the time the hear- 
ings were being held? 

“The American Forestry Association 
submitted a statement to the House Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, recommending 
that Congress take no action on the John 
Muir-Kings Canyon National Park until 
studies could be made by a non-govern- 
mental agency. At the time this statement 
was submitted, opposition witnesses had 
taken the stand and revealed the plan for 
ruinous exploitation of the Kings Canyon 
Wilderness. The chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice had testified, as three chief foresters 


had testified before him, that the area was 
of national park calibre and chiefly valu. 
able for recreation. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace had written to 
the committee recommending creation of 
the national park, just as his father, 
Secretary Henry C. Wallace, had ree. 
ommended park status fifteen years 
earlier. There was no conflict between 
the Forest Service and the National 
Park Service, no conflict between the 
Department of the Interior and _ the 
Department of Agriculture. They were 
in agreement. The opposition came, os- 
tensibly at least, from the California State 
Chamber of Commerce, and was _ based 
upon a demand for hydro-electrie develop- 
ment whose characteristics were to be the 
damming up of hundreds of high moun- 
tain lakes and the diversion of all water 
from the creeks and rivers into tunnels— 
a plan utterly ruinous to scenery and ree- 
reational values. 

“Here was a situation that called for 
the rallying of every person and organiza- 
tion that believe there are scenic areas in 
America too valuable for their beauty to 
be sacrificed to a needless commercial de- 
velopment. The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation responded by advising that on ae- 
count of a conflict (actually non-existent) 
between two government departments, 
Congress do not pass the bill. I believe 
that if, at that moment, the American 
Forestry Association had supported the 
proposal to set aside as a national park 
‘this priceless natural heritage,’ as the 
Sierra Club calls it, there would have been 
less likelihood of an amendment leaving 
the way open to the destruction of that 
heritage. 

“T say ‘leaving the way open’ advisedly, 
because the way is open now. I do not 
believe that it is generally understood that 
the effect of creating a national park with 
a provision for unlimited dams and reser- 
voirs, is exactly the same, insofar as that 
particular area is concerned, as leaving it 
in a national forest. The amendment which 
so damaged the Gearhart National Park 
bill is a paraphrase of the present regula- 
tion governing dams and reservoirs inside 
of the High Sierra Wilderness area, set 
up by the Forest Service. I quote from 
the official report of the Department of 
Agriculture establishing the wilderness 
area: ; 

“Reservoirs for hydro-electric and 1 
rigation development will be allowed when 
a satisfactory showing can be made that 
a practicable project exists.’ 

“That fits properly into the multiple 
use policy of national forest administra- 
tion, for regions which do not have those 

(Continuing on page 379) 
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INGERSOLL 


SHOVEL BLADE 


is made of 
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INGERSOLL PROCESS STEEL 
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— especially developed in 
our own steel mills for tillage 
use. It is the same tough 
quality, keen-cutting _ steel 
supplied by us for the plow 
and harrow discs of practi- 
cally all of America’s lead- 
ing farm implement manu- 
facturers. 


Ingersoll Shovel Blades, 
made from this superior 
steel, will not curl nor split 
at the edges. They remain 
keen-cutting implements. 
Bear this in mind when you 
order shovels. Specify ‘In- 
gersoll,” because “It’s the 
Blade of the Spade that 
counts.” 


Available in all types and 
grades, round and square 
points, black or polished fin- 
ishes. All Alloy, A and B 
Grades are heat-treated. 


Inquiries are invited. Write 
our New Castle Plant. Ad- 
dress Dept. A.F. 


“INGERSOLL SHOVELS’ 


“The BORG-WARNER Line” 


INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC DIVISION Ccosrorstion 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


Plants: New Castle, Ind.; Chicago, Ill.; Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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A NEW activity which may develop into 
its greatest peace-time work is being ini- 
tiated by the Spokane, Washington, 
chapter of the American Red Cross. 


Reports of a special committee headed 
by Robert Wallis to the effect that in the 
Spokane area the greatest disasters of the 
past in which Red Cross aid has been re- 
quested were forest fires and floods, define 
its goal. 

Primarily an educational program, the 
“Spokane Plan” is designed to acquaint 
the general publie with the value of their 
forests and grass lands and to develop ac- 
tive interest in preserving these values 
through the medium of fire prevention. 
Eighty civic service organizations and 
clubs are actively participating in the 
conservation campaign. In the words of 
Dr. Charles Mowery, Red Cross county 
chairman, “The response is the greatest 
that has been experienced by the Spokane 
chapter since the World War.” 

Forest Service and Soil Conservation 
Service officials are supplying facts and 


Federal Right to Take State Land 


FEDERAL Judge John Knight of Buf- 
falo, New York, recently upheld the fed- 
eral government’s right to condemn lands 
without the consent of the state for flood 
control and wildlife projects, according to 
an Associated Press dispatch of May 20. 

Acquisition of two tracts in Allegany 
and Schuyler Counties was contested by 


figures as ammunition and are taking ac- 
tive parts in the campaign. 

Universal appeal and widespread pub- 
lie benefit of this new Red Cross activity 
is evident upon consideration of these 
facts: 

1. Sixty-five per cent of every Pacific 
Northwest payroll dollar comes from for- 
ests or forest products. 

2. In typical national forests, such as 
the Colville, ninety-four per cent of the 
“burns” result from man-caused fires. 

3. A tree in the woods worth only $5, 
manufactured into finished products, is 
worth from $20 to $35. 

4. Ten years ago, 1,500 auto tourists 
visited a typical northwest forest; last 
year more than 10,000 auto tourists visited 
the same forest. 

5. Access to forests on new trails and 
roads is at least fifteen years in advance 
of the publie’s realization of the danger of 
forest fires. 

The American Red Cross offers an ex- 
cellent vehicle to bring fire prevention 


the state in a ease which, according to 
Federal District Attorney George Grobe, 
was an exact parallel to a controversy in 
Vermont. The federal government aban- 
doned its action in Vermont. 


Judge Knight, in refuting the state’s 
contention that the projects were not in 





Red Cross Fights Forest Fires With “Spokane Plan” 


messages to the general public. Spokane’s 
chapter is undertaking their campaign as 
a purely local activity. 

Meeting with representatives of the 
Forest Service and the Soil Conservation 
Service, A. L. Shafer, Pacifie area mana- 
ger of the Red Cross, pointed to the im- 
mediate and widespread need for such 
campaigns due to the extremely dry season 
in the Pacifie Northwest and fire hazards 
in New England hurricane areas. He 
lauded work of the Spokane chapter and 
proposed to present the “Spokane Plan” 
to the National Red Cross Convention in 
Washington, D. C. 

Radio stations and newspapers have 
been generous with time and space. The 
Spokane office has been swamped with de- 
mands for information and speakers. Bol- 
stered with whole-hearted public support 
and aided by such slogans as “Man to 
Man, Boost the Spokane Plan,” the cam- 
paign promises much toward saving from 
flaming destruction the natural heritages 
of the Pacific Northwest forests and grass- 
lands. 


Upheld 


the “public interest,” cited the acts under 
which the condemnation proceedings were 
made and said: 

“Congress has declared these projects 
in the public interest, and not only is a 
presumption to be made in favor of the 
legaltiy of its acts, but any doubt of va- 
lidity must be resolved in its favor.” 


Texas Dedicates First Newsprint Mill in South 


THE first newsprint mill in the country 
which will use southern pine as a raw ma- 
terial was dedicated May 27 at Herty, 
near Lufkin, Texas. It is the Southland 
Mills, Incorporated, of which E. L. Kurth 
is president, and represents an investment 
of $6,000,000. According to Mr. Kurth, 
the mill will be completed in six months. 
The first newsprint is expected to be 
manufactured not later than December 1. 

Fittingly, the newsprint site bears the 
name of Dr. Charles H. Herty, who, 
through his research and_ enthusiasm, 
visioned such a mill and others for the 
South from the small confines of his labo- 
ratory. Even greater tribute was paid Dr. 
Herty and Francis Patrick Garvan, for- 
mer head of the Chemical Foundation, who 
likewise dreamed of such a mill and 
through whose financial aid, inspiration 
and encouragement Dr. Herty’s researches 
were largely possible, by the unveiling of 
a beautifully sculptured bronze plaque on 
which were their portraits—the work of 
Allie Virginia Tennant of Dallas. 

Death came to both Mr. Garvan and Dr. 
Herty before their visions were fulfilled, 
but Mrs. Garvan was at the dedication 
and the Herty family, from Savannah, ex- 
pressed their wish for success of the mill. 
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The inseription on the plaque read: 


“The First Plant for Making 
Commercial Newsprint Paper 
from Southern Pine. 


This institution is the fruit of the 
Genius and Devotion of Two 
Great Americans, 
Francis Patrick Garvan 
and 
Charles Holmes Herty.” 


G. B. Dealey, Texas newspaper pub- 
lisher, made the principal address at the 
dedication. He said: “History is being 
made on this auspicious day. The coming 
of this pioneer industry to East Texas is 
but the forerunner of even greater things. 
Not only farmers and business men, but 
all East Texas will benefit from this en- 
terprise, which will assure the well being 
of thousands of workers in mill and for- 
est, all of whom in turn owe a debt of 
gratitude to the two great scientists who 
blazed the trail in a new field.” Mr. Dealey 
was credited for his unselfish work on the 


mill project, having given it the final im- 
petus making its fulfillment possible. 

The list of distinguished visitors present 
included: Louis Calder, president of Per- 
kins-Goodwin Company of New York, di- 
recting construction of the mill; John D. 
Ewing, publisher of the Shreveport, Lou- 
isiana, Times and president of the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers Association: 
KE. K. Gaylord, publisher of the Datly 
Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, and _ past 
president of the Association; Dr. Charles 
H. Carpenter, director of the Herty 
Foundation Laboratory; N. Hermann, 3 
paper manufacturer from Helsingfors, 
Norway; and newspaper publishers from 
Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. 

The newsprint mill site at Herty com- 
prises 240 acres. Mr. Kurth estimates 
that the mill will run twenty-four hours @ 
day and will have a payroll of 700 work- 
ers. Annual production will be about 50,- 
000 tons of newsprint, eighty per cent o! 
which will be made from mechanical pulp 
and twenty per cent from chemical pulp. 
“T feel as if our mill here is just the start 
and soon over the South other ‘Herty’s 
will be springing up,” Mr. Kurth con- 
cluded. 
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...but Dynamite came FIRST! 
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COURTESY OF U.S. DEPT. OF THE INTERIOR 





@ Where did all the metal and concrete used 
at Grand Coulee come from? From metal 
mines and quarries, where dynamite blasted 
the ore that becomes steel, quarried the rock 
that makes cement. Remember: Dynamite 
came FIRST! 


OU marvelat vast Grand Coulee. 

Your streamlined train glides 
through tunnels burrowed through 
lofty mountains—across gorge- 
spanning bridges. You take for 
granted our highway systems and 
hydroelectric plants, and the serv- 
ices they render to the public. 


But... what made them possible 
at all?... DYNAMITE! 


Its power is applied to obtaining 
the vast quantities of ore, rock, coal, 
salt and other minerals required for 
building highways, power plants, 
railroads, skyscrapers, factories, 
houses. Everywhere are 
evidences of dynamite’s 
participation in mod- 
ern civilization. 


Without dynamite, few, if any, 
of these projects would be possible. 


For years, Du Pont has been in- 
terested in national improvement 
and conservation. Proof of this in- 
terest is the development and pro- 
duction of explosives of every type, 
able to perform with the utmost 
economy and highest efficiency. 


If you have blasting problems, 
Du Pont will be glad to help you 
with its experienced technical assist- 
ance, and by supplying you with 
the explosives that will do your work 
best at lowest cost. For literature 

and information, write 
Du Pont, Explosives 
Department, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


RES us Part OFF 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., EXPLOSIVES DEPT., WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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SPECKLED Nomaps, by H. E. Towner Cos- 
ton. Published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 299 pages. Illustrat- 
ed. Price $3.00. 

A book for everybody who has ever 
caught or tried to catch that most beau- 
tiful, and most intelligent of fish — the 
brown trout. The author tells the parallel 
life-stories of two trout, the offspring of 
the same trout-farm. One, growing to ma- 
turity in an English river; the other 
shipped across the world to the Antipodes 
and growing, in New Zealand water, on 
food unknown to his brother, to size and 
splendor beyond the English angler’s 
dreams. 


WEATHER, by Gayle Pickwell. Published 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. 170 pages. Unusual illus- 
trations. Price $3.00. 

Photographs taken in all parts of North 
America here tell the fascinating story of 
weather in all its thrilling phases. Word 
description, accompanying the illustra- 
tions, has made weather an interesting sub- 
ject of discussion. Clouds, their names 
and formation, what they are made of and 
the part they play in the plan of nature, 
and how to identify them, is just a small 
part of the work. Wind, sun, rain, hail, 
snow and ice all have a share with the 
oceans, mountains, deserts and lakes in 
telling the story of weather, and none are 
neglected here. 


CanoE Country, by Florence Page 
Jaques. Published by the University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 81 
pages. Illustrated. Price $2.50. 

Into a primitive wilderness two good 
companions journeyed in a canoe for three 
weeks’ vacation. Traveling without a 
guide, they wandered wherever their whims 
took them through lakes and rivers. At 
night they camped on shore under the 
evergreens. The wife’s diary of their trip 
is intimate and informal; the husband’s 
drawings, in black-and-white, are of an 
outstanding character. Together they give 
you a perfect feeling of being along on a 
truly thrilling journey. 

Bic TrEEs, by Walter Fry and John R. 
White. Published by the Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford University, Cal- 
ifornia. 126 pages, illus. Price, $1.50. 
This is a revised and enlarged edition 

of “Big Trees” which was first published 
in 1930. Due to its popular appeal, the 
first book was reprinted three times, and 
it is now released with new chapters of 
up-to-date information, new photographs, 
and a more convenient binding which as- 
sures easy handling. 


LiGHTING IDEAS IN PHOTOGRAPHY, by 
William Kerrschaft and Jacob Deschin. 
Published by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. 278 pages. Illus- 
trated. Price $2.75. 

A practical discussion of the fundamen- 
tal principles and uses of artificial light- 
ing in photography, with descriptions of 
methods of achieving lighting effects, and 
an explanation of light sources and light 
contro]. A feature of the book is that it 
shows the many ways in which lighting 
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A list of Selected Books on Forestry 
and related fields of Conservation is 
available to members of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association on request. 
Books on this list—as well as other 
books—may be purchased at a dis- 
count of ten per cent from published 
prices if they are ordered through 
the Association. 








can be used to gain effects through single 
exposures and without benefit of darkroom 
manipulation. The many points covered 
by the authors are supplemented with 
photographs and diagrams showing the 
principles and processes involved. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF LAKES FOR FIsH- 
ING, by Carl L. Hubbs and R. W. Esch- 
meyer. Published by the Michigan De- 
partment of Conservation, Lansing. 233 
pages. Illustrated. Price $1.75. 
Bulletin No. 2 of the Institute for Fish- 

eries Research, of the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Conservation, this book is the 
outgrowth of extensive investigation of 
Michigan lakes and seven years of field 
experience in originating and testing vari- 
ous methods for the improvement of in- 
land lakes. Methods described include 
managing plant growths, bettering spawn- 
ing conditions, regulating the abundance 
of fish, regulating the fluctuations of wa- 
ter level, increasing natural food, pre- 
venting erosion and silting, controlling 
pollution, managing fish movements and 
controlling predators. 


ROMANCE OF THE NATIONAL Parks, by 
Harlean James. Published by the Maec- 
millan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 240 pages. 123 photo- 
graphic reproductions. Price, $3.00. 
Ever since John Colter told what he saw 

after he left Lewis and Clark’s expedition 

in 1807 to view the wonders of the Yel- 
lowstone, there has been a growing desire 
to see and know the areas now included as 

national parks. To Miss James this is a 

record of exploration and altruism led by 

men and women linked through the short 
span of little more than a century by the 
moral conviction that the nation is respon- 
sible for protecting and perpetuating 
these beautiful examples of nature. 

“The Romance of the National Parks,” 
like other romances is not limited to his- 
torical events. It portrays mystery as 
well as history and pervading all, the 
beauty of these areas. 





Report of Chief of Biological Survey, 
1938—U. S. Dept. of Agr. Supt. of 
Does., Wash., D. C. Price 10 cents. 

Year-Book of World Timber Trade—1938, 
Comite International du Bois. 50, rue 
Neuve, Brussels, Belgium. 

Food and Shelter for Upland Game. Is- 
sued by the Conservation Commission 
of West Virginia, 1936. 

Trade Agreement Between the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Sched- 
ules 4 and 15, Wood and Manufae- 
tures of Papers and Books. U. §, 
Tariff Commission, Old Land Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Imperial Forestry Institute, University 
of Oxford, 14th Annual Report. The 
Holywell Press, Ltd. 

Nevada Highways and Parks—Nevada 
Dept. of Highways, Carson City, Nev. 

Maple Sugar and Sirup, by G. H. Col- 
lingwood and J. A. Cope. Cornell Ex- 
tension Bulletin 397. N. Y. State Col. 
of Agri., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Diseases of Conifers in Forest Nurseries. 
Forest Pathology, U. S. Dept. of Agr., 
in cooperation with the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. Washington, D. C. 

Early Winter Food of Ruffed Grouse on 
the George Washington National For- 
est, by A. L. Nelson. Cir. No. 504, 
U. S. Dept. of Agr. Supt. of Does., 
Washington, D. C. Price 5 cents. 

Care of Forests and Cutting for Profit, 
by Herman Work and W. R. Ginger- 
ich. West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Co., Covington, Va. 

The Land in Flood Control. U.S. Dept. 
of Agr. Miscel. Pub. No. 331. Supt. 
of Does., Wash., D. C. Price 10 cents. 

Soil Erosion in the Karst Lands of Ken- 
tucky. U.S. Dept. of Agr., Soil Con- 
servation Service Cir. No. 490. Supt. 
of Does., Wash., D. C. Price 15 cents. 

Stumpage and Log Prices for 1937. Com- 
piled by Henry B. Steer. U. S. Dept. 
of Agr. Statistical Bulletin No. 66. 
Supt. of Does., Washington, D. C. 
Price 15 cents. 

American Hardwood Flooring and Its 
Uses, by W. LeRoy Neubrech. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Supt. of Does., Washington, D. ©. 
Price 10 cents. 

Wooden Riches—Arkansas Forest Facts. 
Arkansas Forestry Commission, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. Bulletin No. 10. 

Wildlife Conservation—Report of Select 
Committee on Conservation of Wildlife 
Resources. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

Forest Resources of Northeast Texas, by 
James W. Cruikshank. A Progress 
Report by the Southern Forest Sur- 
vey. Southern For. Exp. Sta., New 
Orleans, La. 

Marketing Forest Products in New 
Hampshire, by George M. Hopkins. 
Published by the New Hampshire 
Planning and Development Commis- 
sion in cooperation with the Society 
for the Protection of New Hampshire 


Forests. Bulletin No. 10. 
Forestry Current Literature. An Index 
of Books and Periodicals. U. S. For- 


est Service, Library, Washington, D. C. 
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Association Favors 
State Control of 
Pollution 


AT ITS meeting on May 17, the Board of 
Directors of The American Forestry As- 
sociation discussed and defined principles 
which in its judgment should underlie 
legislation designed to deal with stream 
pollution on a national seale. Without 
specifically endorsing any of the several 
bills now pending in Congress, the Board 
expressed itself as favoring the legislative 
principle of state control of pollution with 
federal grants-in-aid. The resolution as 
adopted by the Board follows: 

“That The American Forestry Associa- 
tion favors the principle of state control 
of the pollution of waters with the aid of 
federal studies and federal contributions 
rendered through the agency of the United 
States Public Health Service.” 

The Board’s position, it was stated, is 
based upon three primary considerations : 

(1) That control of pollution is econ- 
stitutionally a state function and should be 
exercised by the states. 

(2) That the United States Publie 
Health Service is the logical agency of the 
Federal Government to cooperate with the 
states in that the states already have the 
established machinery in the form of State 
Health Departments. 

(3) That control of pollution involving 
as it does the exercise of police power in 
peace times should be by civil agencies and 
not by the military branch of the govern- 
ment. 
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S peed —is the stuff that fire pro- 


tection is made of! 


check —your portable pumper 


equipment today! Have 
you enough hose, nozzles, 
fittings? When 


fire 


Send today for your copy of Pacific Marine equipment and accessory 
book to help you check your unit. 


starts be ready with speed! 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY COMPANY 


1223 WESTERN AVENUE SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 














STAMP OUT FOREST FIRES 
WITH POSTER STAMPS 


(See page 381) 











one frame, and offer 
Strength 


Durability 


Versatility 


CEDARTOWN, 





Speed of Transport 


in building and maintaining fire 
lines — and in reforestation. 


INSURE YOUR TIMBER WITH 
ROME IMPLEMENTS 


ROME PLOW COMPANY 


PROTECT YOUR FORESTS 


ROME FIRE LINE PLOWS and 
FIRE LINE MAINTENANCE 
UNITS are interchangeable on 


Rome Fire Line with Two Disk Construction Unit, which will cut a clear line 
4. ft. wide. 


GEORGIA, U.S.A. 
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NEW ENLARGED EDITION 


JACK MINER 


and the BIRDS 





The most au- 
thoritative book 
on the habits of 
migratory wild 
fowl ever pub- 


lished. 


Price $1.00 





It is the record of Jack Miner’s ob- 
servations of wild birds, and his sim- 
ple, logical reasoning from this ob- 
servation—truly a graphic presenta- 
tion of the drama of wild bird life as 
only Jack Miner can tell it. 

You will like the man, his work, and 
his book. It’s a big book, profusely 
illustrated. Cloth bound. We will 
send this book to you postpaid upon 
receipt of $1.00. 


The American Forestry Association 
919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 














APPLICATION 
FOR MEMBERSHIP 








Date 


The AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 

919 - 17th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

1 hereby apply for membership in 

The American Forestry Association 

and enclose $ as 
INDICATE CLASS DESIRED 

(_] Subscribing Membership, 


per year $4.00 
{"] Contributing Member- 

ship, per year 10.00 
(_] Sustaining Membership, 

per year 25.00 
[] Life Membership (no 

other dues for life). 100.00 


(] Patron Membership (no 
other dues for life) 1,000.00 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine is sent 
hly t b Canadian Postage 25c 


extra, ‘Foreign 50c extra, on Subscribing 
Memberships. 





Name 
Street 
City and State : 
: 7-39 











CONSERVATION CALENDAR 


Important Bills in Congress with Action 
May 13—June 12, 1939 





—_ 








BILLS ENACTED 


S. J. Res. 138—Byrnes—Joint Resolu- 
tion putting reorganization plans num- 
bered I and II into effect on July 1, 
1939. Passed Senate May 19, 1939. 
Passed House amended June 1, 1939. 
Signed hy the President June 8, 1939. 

H. Con. Res. 23—FuLtMER—To increase 

appropriations for the Joint Commit- 

tee on Forestry. Passed House May 24, 

1939, with an amendment by the Com- 

mittee on Accounts. Passed Senate May 

29, 1939. 

. 242-—-McNary—Relating to the disposi- 

tion of funds derived from the Coos 

Bay Wagon Road Grant Lands. Passed 

Senate May 4, 1939. Passed House 

May 15, 1939. Signed by the President 

May 24, 1939. Public Law No. 85. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

H. R. 5269—Taytor, CoLorapo—Making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture and for the Farm Credit 
Administration for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1940. Passed House 
March 28, 1939. Passed Senate amended 
May 12, 1939. Sent to conference May 
29, 1939. 

H. R. 6260—Snyper, PENNSYLVANIA-— 
War Department Civil Functions Ap- 
propriation bill. Passed House May 
15, 1939. Reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations (Report No. 
503) May 26, 1939. 

H. R. 6392—McMituan—Making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice and Commerce and for 
the Judiciary, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1940. Passed House May 19, 
1939. Reported with amendments (Re- 
port No. 568) by the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations June 7, 1939. 

FORESTRY 

8S. 2546—Hotman and McNary—To 
amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
to extend aid to producers of lumber 
and manufactured timber products. In- 
troduced June 5, 1939. Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

LANDS 

S. 2469—Hotman (H. R. 6503—Morr)— 
Relating to the exchange of certain 
lands in the State of Oregon. Intro- 
duced May 23, 1939. Referred to the 
Committee on the Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

NATIONAL FORESTS 

S. 26—WHEELER—To empower the Presi- 
dent to create new national forest units 
and make additions to existing national 
forests in Montana. Passed Senate Feb- 
ruary 16, 1939. Reported with amend- 
ment (Report No. 720) by the House 
Committee on Public Lands June 2, 1939. 

H. R. 112—-Trerry—To facilitate control 
of soil erosion and flood damage on 
lands within the Ozark and Ouachita 


TR 





| 


National Forests in Arkansas. Passe 
House June 5, 1939. Referred to Sen. 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For. 
estry June 6, 1939. 

H. R. 168—Izac—To add lands to the 
Cleveland National Forest in California. 
Reported without amendment (Report 
No. 715) by the Committee on the Pub. 
lie Lands June 2, 1939. 

H. R. 2548—Marrin, Cotorapo—To in- 
elude lands within the Pike National 
Forest. Reported with an amendment 
(Report No. 716) by the Committee on 
the Public Lands June 2, 1939. 

NATIONAL PARKS 

H. R. 3794—-GearHart—To establish the 
Kings Canyon National Park in Cali- 
fornia and to transfer thereto the lands 
now included in the General Grant Na- 
tional Park. Reported with amend- 
ments (Report No. 718) by the Con- 
mittee on the Public Lands June 2, 
1939. 

H. R. 6559—WaAtLLGREN—To accept the 
cession by the State of Washington of 
exclusive jurisdiction over the lands en- 
braced within the Olympic National 
Park. Introduced May 29, 1939. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

H. R. 6575—E.uiorr—To authorize and 
direct adjustment of land ownership 
lines within the General Grant National 
Park, California. Introduced May 31, 
1939. Referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

PUBLIC DOMAIN 

H. Res. 209—Wuire, Ipano—Authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys to investigate the fraudulent 
issuance of patents to timberlands in 
western Washington. Introduced June 
2, 1939. Referred to the Committee on 
Rules. 

STATE PARKS 

S. 2—Pirrman—aAuthorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey land to 
the State of Nevada for the purposes 
of a public park and recreational site. 
Reported with an amendment (Report 
No. 518) by the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys May 31, 1939. 

WATER AND STREAM CONTROL 

H. R. 6613—Case, Sourn Daxotra—Av- 
thorizing construction of water conser 
vation and utilization projects in the 
Great Plains and arid and semi-arid 
areas of the United States. Introduced 
June 1, 1939. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation. _ 

H. R. 6634—Wuuirrincron—Amending 
previous flood control acts and author- 
izing preliminary examinations and su'- 
veys for flood control. Introduced June 
2, 1939. Reported with an amendment 
(Report No. 799) by the Committee on 
Flood Control June 7, 1939. 
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FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 
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NATIONAL parks took the center of the 
conservation stage on June 2 when the 
House Committee on the Public Lands 
presented a favorable report on H. R. 
9794, The amended Gearhart bill would 
permit construction of dams and reser- 
voirs within the entire Kings Canyon 
drainage basin and eliminates all refer- 
ence to John Muir. The name of the pro- 
posed park is now the Kings Canyon Wil- 
derness National Park. A special ruling 
for its consideration has been granted, but 
no release by the House Rules Committee 
is expected before June 19. 

That other national parks are being 
considered is indicated in Secretary Ickes’ 
letter of May 11 to Chairman DeRouen of 
the House Committee on Publie Lands, 
concerning S. 26—to authorize the Presi- 
dent to create new national forest units 
and to make additions to existing national 
forests in Montana. In this letter he said, 
“If this principle is sought to be extended 
to other states, this Department will sug- 
gest amendments so as to include within 
the purview of the President’s authority 
the creation of new national parks on the 
same basis as national forests.” Continu- 
ing, the Seeretary stated, “It seems appro- 
priate that the authority given the Presi- 
dent should inelude the right to add to 
national parks, not only public domain 
lands but such parts of national forests as 
are predominately, from a scenic and rec- 
reational standpoint, of national park 
caliber.” 

The bill with amendments suggested by 
the committee would limit national forest 
extensions to Fergus, Lincoln, and Mis- 
soula Counties in which are included por- 
tions of the Lewis and Clark, Kootenai, 
and Lolo National Forests. Reporting 
favorably on the bill the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture recalled that following passage 
of the Act of March 3, 1891, the President 
had power to create or enlarge national 
forests by proclamation or executive or- 
(er. On March 4, 1907, that power was 
rescinded in relation to Montana and five 
other western states and ean be restored 
only by specifie Congressional action. 
“Before national forest units or addi- 
tions are recommended,” continued the 
Secretary of Agriculture, “they are thor- 
oughly analyzed by the Land Coordinat- 
ing Committee of the Department with 
particular attention to their relationship 
\o, or effect upon, the plans of other bu- 
reaus or departments. The proclamations 
or executive orders placing public domain 
lands in a national forest status are 
drafted by the Department of the Interior 
and submitted to the President through 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Attorney 
(eneral, and the Department of State. 
Such a procedure wouid seem to obviate 
iny possibility that final action would be 
taken without full information or eom- 
plete consideration of all aspects of the 
Proposal and full opportunity for the sev- 


eral executive departments directly con- 
cerned to record their views and recom- 
mendations.” 

The principle of “earmarking” federal 
income derived from a special tax for ac- 
tivities of a specific nature as conducted 
under the Pittman-Robertson Act—for the 
development of wildlife refuges—may be 
carried one step further in H. R. 6321, as 
introduced on May 15 by Representative 
Buck of California. It would impose a 
ten per cent federal sales tax on all fishing 
tackle commonly used for recreation and 
sport fishing. The expected income va- 
riously estimated at $1,000,000 or $1,500,- 
000 would be divided among the several 
states in accordance with their area and 
the number of fishing licenses granted. 
Cooperation would be directly with the 
state fish and game departments and the 
funds would be used solely for construc- 
tion, maintenance, and development of 
substantial fish restoration and manage- 
ment projects. In qualifying for federal 
allotments each state must meet at least 
twenty-five per cent of the cost of the ap- 
proved projects, and no state may receive 
more than $45,000 annually. 

The conservation of lands and timber 
on the Coos Bay Wagon Road Grant 
Lands in Coos and Douglas Counties, Ore- 
gon, is given a similar status to that pro- 
vided the O and C Lands by the Act of 
August 28, 1937. Under the terms of S. 
242, as signed by the President on May 
24, seventy-five per cent of the receipts 
from these lands will be distributed to the 
two counties and the remainder is avail- 
able for administrative costs. 

The Bureau of Fisheries was voted $2,- 
144,100 by the Senate on June 12 when it 
passed H. R. 6392—making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State and 
Justice and for the Judiciary in addition 
to Commerce. Senate amendments total- 
ing $26,900 would increase appropriations 
for the coming year by $57,700 over the 
current year. Included in the several items 
are $17,000 for the Mississippi River Fish 
Refuge. and $17,000 for the enforcement 
of the Black Bass and Whaling Treaty 
Acts. 

The Joint Congressional Committee on 
Forestry, now authorized to spend $17,000 
on its work, has appointed a clerk—Albert 
Boutwell, attorney from Birmingham, 
Alabama. To assist him, the Forest Ser- 
vice has brought in Director Arthur Up- 
son of the Southwestern Forest Experi- 
ment Station at Tueson, Arizona. On 
June 10 the committee voted to hold a 
hearing for nearby states in Washington 
before Congress adjourns. No plans were 
made for other hearings. 

The Agricultural Appropriation bill, H. 
R. 5269, as reported in this column for 
June, was referred to a conference com- 
mittee of seven Senators and three Repre- 
sentatives on May 29. They had made no 
report when this went to press. 
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ROMANCE OF THE 
NATIONAL PARKS 


By HarLean JAMES 


7,000,000 acres for your enjoyment. 
“Read it and drive! You can’t look 
at these photographs, or read this 
story, without wanting to be off . . .” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 123 mag- 
nificent photographs. $3.00 


ALASKA: A Guide 
to the Last Frontier 
By Mere Cotsy 
A complete guide book — main 
travel routes, accommodations, recrea- 
tion facilities, etc. — and a book to 


read, with its racy comment, tall tales 
and spirited humor. $3.00 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 


60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 














EAGLES MERE 


“Loveliest Spot in 
Pennsylvania” 


2,200 feet above sea level. All 
outdoor sports including golf on 
two superb courses, tennis on hotel 
courts, boating, bathing, riding. 
miles of marked trails through 
heautiful forests. Indoor games. 
Dancing. 


Under same management 
The Lakeside 
The Forest Inn The Raymond 


Write for Literature and Rates 


HENRY E. KIRK, JR. 
Managing Director 
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Pruning, properly performed, 
is an invigorating process but 
when carried to excess it is 
definitely stunting. It is easy 
to see why this is so when we 
realize that every leaf is a 
miniature food factory for the 
tree. A healthy growing tree 
must have an enormous num- 
ber of these sources of food if 











National Park Service 
Before treatment is completed for trees showing 
excessive dead wood, the cause of dead 
branches should be diagnosed carefully and 


suitable remedial measures instituted 


AS ONE travels about the country he is 
frequently appalled by the utter ignor- 
ance and earelessness evidenced by the 
thousands of mutilated trees which he 
observes. 

I have seen trees from one coast to 
the other which looked like the survivors 
of a battle-scarred forest, and no part 
of our land seems to be entirely immune 
to the well intentioned but misdirected 
ministrations of the loppers’ saw or ax. 

Many people decry—and rightfully 
so—the wasted time and money expended 
on the extensive and frequently unneces- 
sary cavity work which was performed 
by the poorly trained predecessor of the 
modern arborist, but even more insidious 
to me, because of its relatively greater 
and still widespread acceptance, is the 
work of the ignoramus who thinks he has 
to behead every tree in which he has the 
opportunity to sink the teeth of his saw. 

Almost anyone enjoys taking a pair of 
pruning shears or a saw and doing a lit- 
tle pruning on the shrubs or trees around 
his home. Pruning properly done will 
benefit most plants but misdirected ef- 
forts can easily do serious harm. Before 
we attempt to prune our own trees, or 
allow others to do so, it is well that we 
give a little consideration to some of the 
more important principles which govern 
the pruning of shade trees. We should 
know when pruning is desirable and why 
it is sometimes harmful. We should also 
be familiar with some of the important 
phases of pruning technique. This ar- 
ticle will touch on some of the more im- 
portant principles of shade tree pruning 
and will be followed next month with a 
discussion of pruning practices. 
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it is to continue in vigor, and 
any material reduction is fol- 
lowed by a stunting of the re- 
maining parts. 

A sensible pruning program 
starts in the nursery when the 
trees are small. At this time 
it is easy to rub off buds or prune twigs 
which, if allowed to develop, would make 
poorly spaced undesirable branches; to 
eliminate V-crotches which would be 
likely to split in the future; and so train 
the remaining parts of the tree that a 
strong structural framework is develop- 
ed. Few of us, however, have the oppor- 
tunity to guide the development of a 
young tree until it reaches any great 
degree of size and we are forced by cir- 
cumstances to do what we can for mature 
trees as we find them—usually full of 
dead wood; frequently split and broken 
by storm; improperly developed as to 
structure; and too often, badly injured 
by disease or insect attack. Not all trees, 
of course, suffer 
from these de- 





YOUR SHADE TREES 


Conducted by A. ROBERT THOMPSON 


PRUNING PRINCIPLES 


prevent the penetration of wood-rotting 
fungi into other parts of the tree; thin- 
ning to permit a more free circulation 
of light and air or to compensate for root 
losses; properly performed pollarding to 
perpetuate an old tree; removal of inter- 
secting branches to prevent future de- 
‘ay problems; and removal of old branch 
stubs to promote healing and prevent de- 
say. 

As a health measure, pruning is pre- 
ventive rather than corrective since prop- 
er pruning aids wound healing; prevents 
splitting by removing undesirable limbs 
and weak crotches when they are small; 
keeps the root system and crown in bal- 
ance; prevents the spread of decay by 
removing the source; and removes or 
trains rubbing limbs before they cause 
injury. 

Pruning to improve appearance often 
is a desirable treatment for specimen trees 
or formal groups. It should be remem- 
bered that every species has at least one 
characteristic habit of growth, and no 
attempt should be made to change this 
form unless unquestionably necessary 
for definite reasons. Unruly branches 


may need to be curbed to keep them 
within bounds; vistas may need to he 
cleared to open up a desirable view; and 
in some eases, formalized pruning to a 
definite shape may be required for es- 
Some species respond 


thetic purposes. 





fects, but not in- 
frequently, a care- 
ful examination 
will reveal one or 
more of the in- 
juries mentioned. 

The desirabil- 
ity of shade tree 
pruning may be 
classified under 
three more or less 
interlocking head- 
ings: health, ap- 
pearance and 
safety. 

Pruning to im- 
prove the health 
of a tree quite 
properly might in- 
elude the removal 
of dead and dis- 
eased branches to 











A. Robert Thompson 


Pruned limbs must be cut close to heal properly. 
Stubs like this are centers of decay infection 
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better than others to such treatment and 
the person responsible should be familiar 
with his subject before attempting to 
change the natural form of shade trees. 


The danger created by dead limbs and 
low branches over sidewalks, roads, and 
areas where people congregate is so ap- 
parent that justification for pruning to 
inerease safety seems unnecessary. Need- 
less to say an accumulation of dead wood 
in such trees should not be permitted nor 
should branches be allowed to develop so 
low that they constitute a menace to 
safety. 

The proper time of year for pruning 

has been the subject of no little contro- 
versy and some investigation, although 
most of the real scientifie work has been 
done on fruit trees. The old- horticul- 
turist used to say that, “the time to prune 
is when your saw is sharp,” and in general 
he was just about right. Wounds heal 
more quickly, however, during the spring 
and early summer and when possible to do 
so, it is well to take advantage of this law 
of nature. Practical considerations, how- 
ever, may necessitate pruning at any sea- 
son. 


We may as well discuss another belief, 
while we are at it, and dispose of the idea 
that trees will bleed to death if they are 
pruned during the spring season when the 
sap is running freely. It is true that 
some species—maple and bireh, for ex- 
ample—do drain more readily from 


wounds at this time than at others, al- 
though the principal damage is done to the 
feelings of onlookers who see in the sap 
loss a resemblance to human bleeding 
which is, of course, an untrue comparison. 
One shouldn’t hesitate to prune at this 
time for such a reason although it will 
be found that wound dressings are ap- 
plied with difficulty when the wound is 
wet. 

Treatment of a tree which contains an 
excessive quantity of dead wood cannot 
be considered completed when the dead 
branches have been removed. Proper 
treatment must also include a diagnosis 
of the cause of the death of the branches 
after which necessary steps should be 
taken to correct or ameliorate the harm- 
ful condition if such is practical or pos- 
sible. 

The death of an occasional branch rare- 
ly is an alarming symptom but when an 
unusually large number of dead branches 
appear, the condition may be serious. The 
underlying cause is seldom easy to detect 
and not infrequently may be a combina- 
tion of such factors as unfavorable weath- 
er; lightning injury; atmospheric con- 
tamination by soot or fumes; root in- 
juries, either physical or chemical; inade- 
quate or superfluous water supply; insect 
or disease attack; and mechanical injuries 
of various kinds. Professional advice 
may be needed to trace the true cause 
of the death of many limbs and to pre- 
seribe treatment for rehabilitation. 


Wallace Praises Prairie Tree Planting 


“WHERE they are growing, trees have 
made the Great Plains a more attractive 
and a better place in which to live.” So 
stated Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace recently, speaking of the farm 
field windbreaks of the Prairie States. 

He was referring to the 11,000 miles of 
windbreaks planted since 1935 by the 
Forest Service, in cooperation with farm- 
ers, on 20,000 farms in the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma and the Texas 
-anhandle. Usually in strips of from a 
half mile to a mile in length, and 110 
feet wide, these farm windbreaks now in- 
clude 127,000,000 trees. 

Windbreaks or tree belts consist of par- 
allel rows of trees and shrubs, of especial- 
ly selected species, planted along the boun- 
daries of farms or fields for the dual pur- 
poses of protecting growing crops from 
the hot, seorching winds of the plains and 
of conserving soil moisture and prevent- 
ing soil from being blown away. 

Grown up, the “windbreaks slow down 
and deflect upward the hot winds of sum- 
mer. This not only prevents the winds 
from drying and withering wheat, corn 
and rye on the stalk, but from se quickly 
evaporating the moisture from the soil. 
In winter, the trees break the force of the 
winds which otherwise whisk the snow off 
the fields—the snow which, if it falls even- 
ly and remains to melt, gives to the soil 
invaluable moisture needed for the next 
growing season. 

The plan & a federal aid in the estab- 
lishment of vast protective spot-work 


of field windbreaks athwart the generally 
prevailing winds of the Prairie States was 
first launched by executive order of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in 1934. With relief funds 
and WPA labor, the planting program 
was begun in the spring of 1935, a year 
of unprecedented drouth. And so sound 
and serviceable has the Prairie States For- 
estry Project proved there is now a grow- 
ing conviction, particularly in the Great 
Plains States, that the program should be 
made a permanent government enterprise. 

The prairie windbreaks are planted, as 
a rule, in ten-row strips. The outside 
rows are shrub and bush such as the wild 
plum, mulberry, or chokecherry. Those in- 
side inclyge combinations of quick-grow- 
ing and longer-lived trees, of species best 
adapted to the peculiar soils and climates, 
as for instance, a combination of native 
cottonwood, Chinese and American elm, 
green ash, honey locust, red cedar and 
ponderosa pine. One acre of trees, prop- 
erly planted, will protect about twenty 
acres of crop land. On a fifty-year basis, 
the cost to the government an acre pro- 
tected a year is estimated at four cents. 

“Many of the trees planted five years 
ago have grown four feet or more each 
year, and foresters tell me that some of 
them have grown to a height of thirty-five 
feet,” Secretary Wallace said. “During 
years of unfavorable crop production, 
these living barriers to scorching winds 
have reduced moisture losses at critical 
times, and have protected cultivated 
crops.” 








TREE SEEDS 
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Ask for Catalog 
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92 Warren Street, New York City 























Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE*+SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 


trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















FOR FOREST PLANTING 


Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Ag hae — 

White Spruce, Colorade Blue Spruce, Prices 

reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED To tive. 

WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY. DEPT. F. 
Fryeburg, Maine 








MILDEWS ana other Piant Diseases 


.- have been effectively controlled with COPOSIL 
Fungicide, the safer successor to Bordeaux Mixture. 










Preferred by nurserymen because it leaves no un- 
sightly residue. » « Send for free Primer of Pest Control. 
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CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL ( cone. 
Ubisbeth, Mew Jerey 


feo) Tol) u Fungicide sae |) 








T | C S Made by the na- 
orest Green 
One dollar postpaid. Money back if not 


tives in Santa Fe 
A compliment to your uniform and a big 
entirely satisfactory. E. M. DANIELS, 306 


Hand Woven Hand Tailored 
Regulation 
F 
favorite with the men in the Service. 
San Francisco St., Santa Fe, New Mexico. 





PRUNING 
COMPOUND 


For destroying and prevent- 
ing the growth of wood de- 
stroying fungi and for the 
protection of wounds, use 
Bartlett Tree Paint. Easily 
applied with ordinary paint 


Used by U. 8. $150 


Government, State GALLON 
Highway Depart- delivered 
ments and Tree within 

Experts 4th zone 


3019 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 





Bartlett Mfg. Co., 
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INDIANS Are Great 


Fire Fighters 7, 



















For Fighting Forest, Grass and 
Spot Fires there is nothing that 
can compete with the INDIAN. 
All that is needed is in water. 
The stvong 50 ft. stream gets right 
at any blaze in a jiffy. The air 
conditioned tank which holds 5 gal- 
fons of water is comfortably car- 

ried on the back or by hand. 
Fire fighters everywhere, de- 
pend on Indians. Rustless 
tank can be kept filled 

with water ready for-~ BO 


D. B SMITH & CO., Utica, N. Y. 












NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from an Indian trader. Any size 
made by the Indians. Price list and in- 


formation gladly sent on request. 


E. M. DANIELS 
306 SAN FRANCISCO STREET 
FE NE 


SANTA W MEXICO 








MOSQUITO NET FOR BEDS. FITS ALL BEDS. 
Pat. Pend. 
Useful at lake cottages, hotels or at home. Insures 
restful sleep free from mosquitoes, flies and other in- 
sects. Quick and easy to set up—useful for infants. 
Rods are telescopic. Can be carried in auto or suitcase. 
Net size is 30” high, 40” long, 30’’ wide, and has 
four sides and top already sewed with rods to hang on 
bed. Complete $1.95 postpaid, anywhere in U. S. A. 
J. PETERS 


6002 Rugby Ave. Huntington Park, Calif. 
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INVENTION 


FOR INVENTORS | cccono Free 


Write today for valuable 72-page booklet ‘‘How to Get 
Your Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—both free. 


L. F. RANDOLPH, 586 Victor Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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WINDIKATOR 

Sportsmen will welcome the new com- 
pass-wind gauge recently developed by the 
General Communications Company. Inex- 
pensive, considering the watch-like exact- 
ness of its construction, the Windikator is 
a rugged pocket-size device that accurate- 
ly measures wind velocities and deter- 
mines wind direction, contains an excel- 
lent compass and water-tight compart- 
ment for matches, fishing license or mon- 
ey. It may also be used as a speedometer 
for boats, a hand polaris for navigators 
and map-makers, an aid in accurate weath- 
er prediction. 

Made of durable bakelite with a beau- 
tifully etched, glass-covered dial, it is 
available in two models, one measuring 
wind speeds from five to thirty miles per 
hour; the other speeds from ten to sixty 
miles per hour. In no sense a gadget, the 
Windikator is a precision-built instrument 
which will enable sportsmen to more thor- 
oughly enjoy their fishing, shooting, boat- 
ing and camping. 





HYDRAULIC TREE PRUNER 

There is now available a tree pruner, 
operating on hydraulic pressure, that cuts 
limbs as thick as two inches with no effort, 
and by means of light-weight extension 
poles, will remove a limb twenty feet high 
without the tree surgeon leaving the 
ground. 

Foresters who have seen and used the 
hydraulic clipper state that it makes the 
cleanest cut they ever saw—one on which 
the bark will heal over without fear of 
decay forming—and cuts closer to the 
boll, or clean through the collar, with 
no need for sawing back. 

For sheer speed of operation, this c¢lip- 
per, it is claimed, will remove limbs faster 
than any other tool, so that all combined 
it does more work, better work, faster 
work all without the need of climbing— 
than anything heretofore on the market. 
RUTH DREDGER 

Exclusive manufacturing rights to the 
Ruth Dredger, a machine for construct- 
ing and maintaining irrigation and drain- 
age ditches, have been acquired by the 















ON THE BOARDWALK 
ATLANTIC CITY, NW. J. 


AS FRIENDLY AS YOUR HOME 


OFFERS EVERYTHING YOU HAVE THE 
RIGHT TO EXPECT IN A RESORT HOTEL 


Each member of the tamily will find diversion . 
and dinner music by artists of the Phila. Orchestra e@ 
Luncheon served guests in bathing attire on our open air 
dining terrace @ Restricted beach @ Bathing from rooms @ 
Dancing @ Bar @ Sundecks @ Social Director @ Kinder- 
gartner @ Noted cuisine. 


Rates for Room, Bath, Meals, Based as Low as $6 30 
(on a weekly stay, per person, 2 in a room) 
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Bucyrus-Erie Company. Henceforth, the 
machine will be ealled the Bueyrus-Ruth 
Exeavator. 

This excavator is in wide use on irriga- 
tion systems both for construction and 
maintenance work. It builds ditches and 
‘canals of many different depths, widths, 
and slopes under a wide variety of operat- 
ing conditions. Once the ditches are built, 
the machine is used to remove silt and 
vegetation and to keep the bank slopes 
smooth and uniform so water will flow 
more freely. 

The excavator travels as it digs. The 
digging action is continuous and is pri- 
marily responsible for the smooth, even 
banks and uniform cross sections pro- 
duced. Continuous digging also reduces 
power needs by eliminating peak loads. 

The digging unit is a chain of buckets 
supported on a digging ladder, which ean 
be swung to either side for digging or 
directly to the rear for traveling from job 
to job. The digging unit can he moved 
up and down and sideways while working. 
As a result, the operator can accurately 
maintain the depth and ditch contour, 
even when the path over which the ma- 
chine is moving varies in elevation or 
alignment from the ditch. The machine 
rides the ditch bank and compacts the 
bank as it moves along, thus reducing 
seepage losses. 

This excavator can straddle a ditch, or 
an work with both tracks on one bank. 
The telescoping frame, connecting the two 
caterpillar units, makes it possible to ad- 
just the excavator to ditches of different 
widths while moving. 


MOTOR-POWER LOG SAW 

For the past several years loggers and 
lumbermen have discussed possibilities of 
applying power to falling and bucking in 
the woods. Some headway has been made 
and power saws for this purpose have 
been used successfully in some localities. 
The latest developments in the Pacific 
Northwest along this line have been 
brought about through the co-operation of 
the British Columbia Loggers Associa- 
tion and the manufacturers of the Stihl 
Power Saw. This equipment is patented 
and produced in Germany with the dis- 
tribution in Canada and the United States 
by D. J. Smith Equipment Co., Ltd. Dur- 
ing the past year records of these power 
saws in operation in larger Douglas fir 
timber is such that many loggers believe 
the answer to the question of power fall- 
ing and bucking has been solved. 

The so-called Vancouver type machine 
is a chain saw powered by a one-cylinder, 
two-cycle, seven and a half horsepower 
motor. The cutter bar length most com- 
monly used in the Douglas fir timber 1s 
sixty inches. Loggers who have installed 
these machines state that production per 
man has been doubled as compared with 
the manual falling and bucking methods. 
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Ickes Sees Threat to Parks in Amendment to 
Kings River Bill 


(Continued from page 368) 


qualities of scenic beauty or other special 
values that entitle them to a place in the 
national park system. Where those values 
do exist, as in the Kings Canyon wilder- 
ness, authority to undertake hydro-electric 
developments is equally destructive to the 
land area involved, no matter whether the 
land is in a national forest or a national 
park, and one of the principal reasons for 
establishing a national park is to eliminate 
the possibility of such damage. To create 
a national park, and at the same time 
leave it open to invasion by publie or pri- 
vate utilities, is to perpetuate the hazard 
the park is designed to end. 

“The worst feature of such a provision, 
it hardly needs to be said, is that it 
strengthens the hands of those who are 
eternally trying to break down the stand- 
ards in existing national parks. That fact 
is well understood among conservationists, 
but is by no means so fully realized among 
our national lawmakers and in the execu- 
tive departments of government. 

“From my observation, the power of 
conservation organizations to resist attacks 
on the existing national parks is weak- 
ened when it is confined to that one ob- 
jective. The fine scenie areas which de- 
serve to be in the national park system are 
entitled to as much consideration as those 
already inside, and the fullest protective 
strength lies in a policy covering them 
both. When this question is raised con- 
cerning an area of such unchallenged na- 
tional park quality as the Kings Canyon 
wilderness, those who falter on the basic 
issue of giving the area protection, by a 
national park act excluding commercial 
activities, falter likewise on the whole na- 
tionwide issue of national park protection. 
On the contrary, every person who takes 
part in a positive, active movement for 
immediate establishment of the Kings 
Canyon park, under such terms as were 
found in the original bill, thereby fortify 
the national park system as a whole.” 


In commenting on the Seeretary’s state- 
ment, Ovid Butler, Secretary of The 
American Forestry Association and Edi- 
tor of its magazine, said that he regretted 
the Secretary had seen fit to use so much 
of the space offered him to voice criticism 
of the Association beeause such criticism 
Was beside the point at issue and in no 
way helped to clarify or meet the emer- 
gency which confronts the national parks. 
Lacking editorial space to answer the 
Secretary’s eriticism, Mr. Butler said 
that he had written Mr. Ickes as follows: 


“Permit me to thank you for your state- 
ment relative to the amended Gearhart 
bill. It is gratifying to have your expres- 
sion of opposition to the amendment that 
would have the effect of opening the na- 
tional parks to economic development. 

“T am publishing your statement as 
submitted in the hope that your condem- 
nation of the proposal may help forestall 


its passage by Congress. It is possible, 
as you say, that the House may pass the 
bill before our July issue comes from the 
press but that issue will reach its readers 
in ample time for them to protest its 
passage in the Senate. 


“Normally I would feel that in publish- 
ing verbatim a statement that indulges so 
largely in criticism of this Association, 
there should be opportunity for me to 
make editorial comment on your strie- 
tures, even though the questions raised 
beg the issue. Our press date is at hand, 
however, and there is no opportunity for 
me to do so. I am, therefore, making 
brief comment in this letter and in the 
furtherance of fairness will take the lib- 
erty of publishing it in conjunction with 
your statement. 


“You apparently would like your read- 
ers to believe that the Association was 
negligent in taking a position relative to 
the Kings Canyon proposal and that there 
were no bureau or departmental conflicts 
attending it. If you will refer to the rec- 
ord you will find that the Association for- 
mulated its position of policy on January 
20, gave it wide publication and sent 
copies to members of the House Public 
Lands Committee and other members of 
Congress. This was almost two months 
before the beginning of the committee 
hearings to which you refer. And if you 
will refer to your own files, you will find 
that as far back as May, 1936, the Associa- 
tion wrote you urging adoption of a more 
judicial, fact-weighing procedure in the 
creation of new national parks. This 
proposal you summarily dismissed. 

“As to your representation that there 
has been no department or bureau conflict 
in this instance, I believe the record if 
made public would show the most intense 
and high-handed state of affairs in the 
history of the national park movement. 
It is only necessary to refer to the fact, 
with which you are familiar, that the See- 
retary of Agriculture reported adversely 
on the proposal as submitted to the 75th 
Congress and that his reversal of position, 
publicly announced by you during the 
course of the committee hearings was, ac- 
cording to generally current information, 
due ‘to Administration pressure which 
amounted virtually to orders. 

“The public hearings, together with the 
sundry activities attending them, speak 
for themselves as a commentary upon in- 
telligent national park making and as im- 
pressive evidence of the need of more 
judicial procedure in appraising public 
lands for national parks. In the light of 
their unfortunate outcome, it seems appro- 
priate to suggest that had the course ad- 
voeated by The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation been adopted, the present legisla- 
tive fire might never have been kindled in 
your national park house. 

“These observations like many of your 
own are of post mortem substance. The 
immediate urgency is to stop the fire.” 
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Sleep on Air? 









The air mattress with the famous 
double-tufted cells. Gives supreme 
comfort in beds or on the ground. 
Full resilience without tremble or 
wobble. No springs needed. Carry 
it with you anywhere. Useincamp, 
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Handbook of Trees 
Photodescriptive. Covers all the trees east of 


the Rockies and north of the Gulf States. 
700 illustrations, 191 maps. Buckram, $6. 


American Woods 


14 volumes. A collection of thin wood sec- 
tions, mounted in separable pages and en- 
closed in book covers, with text. 25 species 
and text in each volume. Cloth. $10 per vol. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 











Measure the Amount of Timber on Your 
Southern Pine Woodland or Forest with a 
Specially Designed 


LOG-SCALE STICK 
and 
TREE-SCALE STICK 


—Tell how much lumber in board feet your 
logs will saw out by careful saw-milling 
(the International Log Rule), also what 
they scale by the Doyle Rule. 

—tTell how many 16-foot log cuts there are 
in standing trees. 

—Estimate the contents in board feet (by 
the Doyle Rule or the more accurate Inter- 
national Rule), of standing trees of the 
Shortleaf. Longleaf, Slash or Loblolly Pines, 
$1 a set, postpaid, including canvas container 

and book of instructions. 
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919 - 17th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 

















Announcing a 


$400" Prize Picture 
and Story Contest! 


ERE is a chance for you to get that 
H fishing equipment you've wanted so 

long—and get it free! Haven't you 

a fish picture that is unusual, or 
can’t you tell us about that last fishing trip 
vou took? And don’t try and make us be- 
lieve you can’t tell a “tall” story! 

There are three divisions in this contest. 
You may submit straight fact fishing ar- 
ticles with photos, fishing fiction articles or 
“tall” stories, and fishing pictures. Liter- 
ary skill and photographic technique do not 
count. The story's the thing. And a good, 
clear photo that tells a story, or is in some 
manner unusual, has just a8 good a chance 
of winning as submissions from those who 
are skilled in the craft. 

$400.00 in sporting goods will be given 
to the lucky winners. Prizes consist of 
Horrocks-Ibbotson fishing tackle, Coleman 
lanterns and outdoor cooking stoves, and 
Penn fishing reels. It’s a fisherman’s 
dream of tackle—102 prizes in all! Drop 
a card for particulars today to 


The Southern Sportsman 
P. O. Box i6, Dept. AF 


Austin, Texas 








High Country Trout 


(Continued from page 359) 


water with caution, taking advantage of 
trees, rocks, and shady places. Move slow- 
ly, and stand well back from the water 
whenever possible. Many good fish are 
taken from under boulders and eut banks, 
in shallow water, and sometimes a cau- 
tious poking of rod tip, with only a few 
feet of line, through brush or over a 
boulder, will raise a trout—almost under 
your feet. 

It is well to cover all the water pos- 
sible with repeated casts before moving, 
for often the best fish will only surge from 
under a log jam or giant boulder after 
the last of a dozen—or score—of casts 
have attracted him. Sometimes this big 
fellow seems to let the small fry experi- 
ment with that fuzzy bug at first and, with 
the dignity befitting his position as boss 
of the pool, makes a late appearance. 
And he will usually be found toward the 
lower end, where a slower current pre- 
cludes too much work to secure his rations. 

What water to fish, and when, is impor- 
tant, for trout have very definite feeding 
habits, and sometimes change location, 
within a limited range of water, during 
the day. They feed most during early 
morning and late evening hours in mod- 
erate altitudes, although in the high ba- 
sins midday fishing in the sun-warmed air 
is often more productive, and seldom will 
they feed after the sunlight has gone. 
This applies particularly to the golden 
trout of the 10,000 and 11,000-foot waters. 

In the streams, in early morning, they 
will usually be found wherever the cur- 
rent will sweep them feed—in fairly open 
water, such as at the tail of a riffle, in 
deep, bubble-shot pool, under rock or log, 
in a good current. Through the warmer 
hours they seek more shade, and withdraw 
into deeper pools, under sod banks, and to 
the bottom of deep, swirling runs. The 
above, of course, applying to the major 
streams, such as the Kings, Merced, San 
Joaquin and Kern rivers of the Sierra 
Nevada. 

The evening, during fair weather, is the 
fly fisherman’s appointed hour, for a hatch 
of insects will almost surely have ap- 
peared during late afternoon, and be 
dropping, spent and fair prey, upon the 
surface of the water. At such times the 
trout smash the surface with abandon and 
you may experience that rare thrill of a 
fish actually leaving the water to take your 
fly. This is something the bait fisherman 
"an never know, and a reason for being a 
fly advocate. 

At such times you may essay the more 
esthetic “dry fly” game, by false casting 
in the air, until the fly is dry and fluffy, 
then dropping it lightly on the surface, 
and letting it float naturally. The dry 
fly purist would of course use a tiny float- 
ing fly, well anointed with oil, but you can 
have just as much fun, with less trouble. 

Particularly during early season high 
water, and after the summer shower, the 
lowly angle worm, hopper, or grub will 
prove most productive in relieving a tire- 


some diet of bacon and canned goods, 
Then the fish lie deep, in riffle bottom, un- 
der logs, rocks and cut banks, watching 
for natural feed brought down by the 
freshet. Use a hook of a size to be com- 
pletely hidden by the bait chosen, attach 
one or two split buckshot to the leader, 
-ast well out, and let the current carry it 
along and down. In muddy water it is 
partly obscured, of course, so fish slowly 
and give the trout time to really take the 
bait after the first faint nibble. The 
method of casting is much like that used 
with the wet fly, except that a swinging 
motion is used to carry out the weighted 
bait, instead of the snapped out cast of 
the fly. 

Bait fishing is just grand for a sunny, 
somnolent afternoon, when you find a 
deep, wide, slowly swirling pool, down in 
the mysterious green depths of which can 
be seen lurking wraiths which you know 
are great rainbows or goldens or rich- 
fleshed brookies. A white water chute, to 
feed this pool, and a great, flat-topped 
boulder upon which to sit, completes the 
picture. You can profitably stay there all 
day. And you will note a lot of inter- 
esting things, while communing with your 
soul, even though the fish do not bite. 
Just try it sometime, for Sierra rivers 
have many such idyllic spots. 

Don’t scorn the tiny waters if you 
would have trout, for often I have taken 
pound-size goldens in a meadow brook a 
yard wide; and great, deeply-tinted rain- 
bows and brookies sometimes love the 
dark, forest-hidden feeder streams which 
tumble down the canyon side to join the 
larger waters. Such attractive trout wa- 
ters are a dozen side creeks which join the 
Kern River in the main canyon, others at 
Simpson Meadow on the Kings, the Ka- 
weah, the San Joaquin and the Merced. 

For these shallow waters, use a short 
line, stand well back, and fish as though 
you knew trout were under every log and 
boulder. Often a pool of washtub size will 
yield several good pan fish that will ap- 
pear magically from hiding when your 
lure is carefully dropped there. Tackle is 
easily tangled and lost along these wind- 
ing, timber-choked brooklets, but the spell 
of exploration will have you enthralled as 
you penetrate deeper into dense forest and 
hidden gorge, and you'll not care. 

There are said to be some 10.000 lakes 
in the Sierra Nevada and, after counting 
a dozen or more in each of the alpine ba- 
sins you may traverse during a vacation 
jaunt, this will not be diffieult of belief. 
In nearly all these lakes, lakelets, and 
even tiny, limpid tarns not shown on any 
map, there are trout. The gorgeous, un- 
believably-tinted golden perhaps predom- 
nates, for he is strictly a high-altitude fish, 
now widely introduced through the high 
Sierra from his one tiny. parent stream, 
Golden Trout Creek, not far south o! 
Mt. Whitney. 

There is no greater thrill for the angler 
than that of rigging his tackle, starting 
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early from his camp among the twisted 
tamaracks of a 10,000-foot basin, strolling 
across the rocky ridges and fishing the 
many little deep, unnamed and, perhaps, 
almost unknown lakes he is sure to find. 
There may be large goldens in a blue little 
tarn covering only an acre; perhaps flash- 
ing rainbows, or that imported favorite 
from the East, who revels in cold water, 
the brook trout. 

And in this trout exploration be hope- 
ful and diligent —and patient. I have 
stood above a limpid, deep lake, uncon- 
nected with other stocked waters, watch- 
ing for signs of trout without hope. Then, 
with a vagrant breeze, the surface would 
become ruffled with tiny wavelets, a spent 
mosquito fall upon the water to be at 
once taken by a rising trout. The small 
fly then, cast out and retrieved slowly on 
the surface, may provide unparalleled 
sport. But you must have a breeze, for 
they will not touch the most expertly han- 
dled fly unless a riffle will help to obscure 
its artificiality. 

Often, too, lacking sign of rising fish, 
you may catch them by casting out, let- 
ting the fly sink for perhaps a half min- 
ute, then drawing it in slowly and steadi- 
ly, thus simulating the action of many of 
the bottom-hatching insects, which largely 
provide food for these trout. Your small 
grey hackle or black gnat may easily imi- 
tate the nymph form of the current nat- 
ural food; the same fly, with wings 
trimmed off, the larvae stage of an insect, 
just hatched. 

And here again, bait fishing is good fun, 
if you wish to sit in the grateful, bright 
sunlight above deep water, attach a couple 
of split shot, and let your offering sink to 
the gravel bottom. Very often the larger 
fish may be taken in this manner, for they 
are essentially bottom feeders. Some of 
them are veritable monsters, too. I know 
a little lake, just off the trail into Kear- 
sarge Pass, and fished heavily, where great 
steelhead, more than two feet in length, 
can be seen in the deep, blue water—and 
sometimes taken. In another lake, nearby, 
an unbelievable ten-pounder was taken re- 
cently. And, right beside the Kearsarge 
Trail, in little Flower Lake, a giant trout, 
“with a tail eight inches broad,” was 
hooked and played by a fly fisherman last 
summer. The leviathan is still there, too. 

With trout plentiful, and the creel 
easily filled, it is so easy, yet unnecessary 
and unsportsmanlike, to waste fish, for 
sometimes a few minutes of fast sport will 
procure all a camp can use. If one will 
only remember the work, expense and 
forethought by state authorities in pro- 
viding these millions of trout, it will help 
in curbing a too-high fishing fever. And, 
in fly fishing, you ean always break off 
the hook barb, when they come too fast, 
then slack the line, when the battle is over, 
and let that game battler escape unhurt. 


REPRINTING APRIL oy 
Because of continued demand from all 
Sections of the country, the April issue of 
AMERICAN FORESTS—the special For- 


est Fire Prevention Number—is being re- 


Printed. Copies will be available early 
in July. 
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You can now obtain 4-color Poster Stamps of The 
American Forestry Association’s Forest Fire Prevention 
painting by the celebrated artist, James Montgomery 
Flagg. 


These stamps,—a sample in black and white is repro- 
duced above in the actual size of the stamp—are avail- 
able in sheets of 100 at $1.00 a sheet. They are ideal 
for use on letterheads and envelopes, and each sheet 
purchased and used will mean that 100 individuals have 
been appealed to directly in the immediate fight to 
“Stop forest fires before they start.” Stamp out as 
many fires as you possibly can this summer by using 
Forest Fire Prevention stamps. 
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Si HAT owners of farm and other small forest holdings may 
have a better understanding of the management of their 
properties, The American Forestry Association has just pub- 
lished THE FOREST MANAGER by Dr. Karl Dannecker. 
This book is an American translation of a German forestry 
classic, describing the application of forest management to 
privately owned forest lands, based on years of experience in 
Germany. 


The desire ‘to help the farm woodland owner in his search 
for the knowledge necessary to handle his forest in an orderly 
manner” was the motivating idea of the author. With simple 
clarity, THE FOREST MANAGER tells, for example, why the 
selection forest is both economical and profitable; why and how 
the natural forest form should be retained. 


Edited for application and use in America by William N. 
Sparhawk of the United States Forest Service, this book is 


especially commended to the attention of all forest owners and 
managers. 


PRICE $2.00 


ORDER BLANK 


copies of THE FOREST MANAGER, by 
Dr. Karl Dannecker. I enclose $ 


Please send me 
($2.00 per copy). 
Name 

Street Address 


City State 
Fill in, tear out and return to 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





- 
Kilmer Forest 
(Continued from page 348) 


and given his life for his nation. For his 
deed he was awarded the Citation of Valor 
and the Croix de Guerre. 

When he died, Joyce Kilmer left be- 
hind him some fine literary work, as well 
as many poems. He left behind a record 
of courage and valor and beauty. And he 
left to the human race for all time, the 
poem “Trees.” Every intelligent Ameri- 
ean knows at least some of the poem. 

The living memorial to Joyce Kilmer, 
tucked away in the heart of the Nantahala 
National Forest, is fast becoming one of 
the most loved shrines on the North 
American Continent. It lies under the 
shadow of the Snowbird Mountains of the 
Unicoi Range. The United States Forest 
Service, which administers the memorial, 
has constructed a road up Little Santeet- 
lah Creek and into the edge of the wood- 
land area. Ample conveniences are pro- 
vided for those who make the pilgrimage. 
There is parking space, clean drinking 
water and all sanitary facilities. Beyond 
the parking area is wilderness, traversed 
only by trails. There are deep, woodland 
glades, fern-filled and sweet. There are 
raw rock ledges and boulders and white 
flowing water. One thinks of William 
Cullen Bryant: 


“The hills, 

Rock ribbed and ancient as the sun; the 
vales 

Stretching in pensive quietness between; 

The venerable woods; rivers that move 

In majesty.” 


but most of all of Joyce Kilmer: 


“A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray.” 


The Joyce Kilmer Memorial Forest 
may be reached over U. S. Highways 19 
and 129. It is close to the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park and to the 
Cherokee Indian Reservation near Bryson 
City, North Carolina. It lies only a few 
miles from the town of Robinsville and is 
bordered by Lake Santeetlah. The name 
of this lake is taken from the Cherokee 
and is said to mean “Blue Water.” 

Unbroken wilderness; virgin solitude; 2 
land of hushed forest aisles; a dank, lush, 
green land of splotched sunlight and sun- 
dappled leaves; a land of woodland mon- 
archs and tiny flowers, where one feels a 
close kinship with all living creatures, and 
a deeper understanding and appreciation 
of his Creator. A living, magnificent me- 
morial to a great man, and a great lover 
of trees. 


["— FIRE PREVENTION POSTERS] 


The United States Forest Service has an- 
nounced that a million posters of the for- 
est fire prevention painting made this 
year for The American Forestry Associe- 
tion by James Montgomery Flagg will be 
ready for nation-wide distribution early 
in July. The posters, in color, are 13% 
X 19 inches. They are being printed and 
distributed as an educational activity of 
the Service. 
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© Never before an 
Evinrude so inexpen- 
sive to own, so handy 
and economical to 
operate. The sensa- 
tional new “Mate” 
fits your own or rent- 
ed boats—drives row- 
boats up to 4! miles 
an hour, canoes up to 
5 miles. Runs all day 
on a single gallon of 

el. Amazing start- 
ing ease — a flick of 
the starting cord and 
you’re away! Write 
for catalog today! 


EVINRUDING 
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9 EVINRUDES 
TO CHOOSE FROM 
Evinrude offers the widest range of 
models, from the lightest, handiest, 
to the swiftest, most powerful. All 
are famed for exceptional starting 
ease, smoothness, reliability. A!l offer 
advanced Hooded Power construction, 
Co-Pilot steering, certified horsepower. 


AN ELTO FOR ONLY $29.50 
New Elto Cub weighs only 81/2 unds, 
costs only 2c an hour to run. Now, a 
complete line of 6 Elto models—built 

Evinrude—offer outstanding quality 
at low cost. Write for free Evinrude 
and Elto catalogs, Boat Directory, 
Boat & Motor Selector. 


EVINRUDE MOTORS 


4039 N.27thSt. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Fred C. Knapp, Portland, Or. 
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Any road’s the right road that leads 
to this hospitable, beautiful Inn. On 
the lovely Lake of Eagles, high in the 
bracing air of the scenic Alleghenies 
(2,200 ft. alt.). Golf, tennis, swim- 
ming (72° to 76° water), canoeing, 
boating. Indian trails, delightful roads 
lure hikers, riders, motorists. Children 
have their own playgrounds, super- 
vised by a trained kindergartner. Game 
room, dancing, concerts. No mos- 
quitoes. Distinguished clientele. Write 
for folder AK. 


William Woods, Proprietor 
Eagles Mere, Pa. 











Across North Africa 


(Continued from page 345) 


tains on the east and the Mediterranean 
Sea on the west. The Phoenicians sailed 
westward to establish their cities and agri- 
culture in new colonies and cities on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Their selec- 
tion of North Africa implies that the 
prospects were better there than on the 
northern shores of the sea. We have seen 
terracing here that rivals that of the Pre- 
Ineas of Peru. We have much to see and 
learn in this area. 

“Out of this rich but arduous expe- 
rience we shall nave a background for ap- 
plying objectives for our research as well 
as our action program, with a forward 
look into the future as our working plan 
of the trip calls for. What we have seen 
has been studied from the point of view 
of possible usefulness for background as 
well as for investigations and action in 
the enlarged program of our Soil Con- 
servation Service.” ... 





Mining Buried Timber 
(Continued from page 363) 


range of the white cedar. 

The logs and lumber are heavier and 
darker in color than the living trees, but 
the value is unimpaired. In addition to 
boat construction, the lumber is used for 
shingles and siding. Lumber values reach 
$150 a thousand feet, board measure. 

The old cedar mining workers years ago 
used a long iron bar called a “progue”— 
evidently a corruption of the word probe, 
since this instrument was used to poke 
around in the mud in an effort to locate 
the logs. Under the old method, the logger 
cut his logs in the swamp and rived out 
the shingles. In the recent revival of this 
ancient industry at Mauricetown, a mod- 
ern progue is used. The method is to drag 
the entire log from beneath the muck to 
the shore, where it is cut into sections 
with a power drag saw. It is, of course, 
necessary to place a chain around the log 
under the muck in order to drag it out, 
which accounts for the hook on the mod- 
ern progue, where in the older type, the 
instrument was really used to locate the 
logs and its sharp point naturally indi- 
sated whether the logs were sound or 
punky. These shingles are practically 
indestructible. It is claimed that Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia was orig- 
inally shingled with mud shingles from 
South Jersey. Certainly in 1900 when the 
last large order of cedar shingles was 
shipped from Cape May County, they 
went to Philadelphia to reshingle Inde- 
pendence Hall. It was an order for 25,000 
shingles and while I do not know the exact 
date on which Independence Hall was 
built it must have been some time prior 
to 1776 and so presumably the shingles of 
this building lasted until 1900, when the 
roof was reshingled. 

These buried logs in the cedar mines are 
today the only available timber for high 
grade specialty stock along the New Jer- 
sey coast. 
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W. C. LOwDERMILK 
(Across North Africa 
With a Soil Conser- 
vationist), who is 
Chief of Research 
for the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, began 
as an assistant forest 
ranger in 1915. Since 
then he has been a re- 
search officer for the 
United States Forest 
Service, research 
professor of forestry 
at the University of 
Nanking, and project 
leader for erosion stream flow research at 
the California Forest Experiment Station. 
He has been with the Soil Conservation 
Service in Washington, D. C., since 1933. 


W. C. Lowdermilk 


CHARLES NEWTON E.Liotr (The Joyce 
Kilmer Memorial Forest), familiar to the 
readers of AMERICAN Forests from his 
frequent articles in the past, is director of 
the Division of State Parks at Atlanta, 


Georgia. 


Myrt.e J. Brovey (Beauty and the In- 
sect) is a naturalist who puts down in 
poetry, fiction and articles the interesting 
things she has learned. She has a number 
of “first finds” to her credit—two of the 
chief being the first known nest of the 
avocet in Manitoba and the first Ram’s 
Head Orchid found in the Winnipeg area. 


Marion Goup Foster (An Odyssey of 
the Minnesota Cutovers) was born and has 
lived in Minnesota all of her life. She 
started her career in newspaper work dur- 
ing college and has been a free-lance writ- 
er, circulation manager, and reporter. 


Pau Hosmer (Sustained Yield a la 
Poplar) put in a good many years around 
the country as a roving reporter. Later 
he spent a year with a detective agency— 
looking for more excitement—and drifted 
into the lumber industry through writing 
things about sawmill people and loggers. 


CLauDE M. Kremer (High Country 
Trout), although living in a California 
coast city, is more attracted to the desert 
and mountains, spending his available 
time exploring and fishing. Mr. Kreider 
says that the pursuit of golden trout in 
various Sierra waters each season seems to 
preclude an extensive climbing campaign 
-—but then, it is easier work, too. 


G. H. Cottinewoop (Honey Locust and 
Forestry in Congress) is forester for The 
American Forestry Association. 


A. Rosert THompson (Your Shade 
Trees) is in charge of shade tree work 
with the branch of forestry of the Na- 
tional Park Service. 


Cover—This charming study of a bum- 
mingbird at its nest was made by Paul 
Fair. 
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LET YOUR VACATION BEGIN AT THE ROAD’S END 





In the mighty Sierra Wilderness of California 


For the seventh consecutive year The American Forestry Association invites you to join one 
or more expeditions of its Trail Riders of the Wilderness—to get away from the beaten trail, 
to spend your vacation beyond the road’s end. You will see Nature unmarred by man, enjoy 
solitudes where creation still holds its masterpieces. Spend days in the saddle, evenings around 
dreamy campfires, nights in restful sleep beneath the stars. Fish in swift streams, stalk wildlife in 
its native haunts. Four expeditions are planned for this summer, the first beginning July 18. 
There is still time to make reservations on any of the Expeditions, if you act at once. 


July 18 to July 31 
Sawtooth Wilderness, Idaho 


August 1 to August 13 
Gila Wilderness, New Mexico 


August 3 to August 16 
Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilderness, Colorado 


August 20 to September 1 
Kings. River Wilderness, California 


All expeditions are carefully organized with experienced guides, packers, wranglers and cooks. A 
physician is with each party; so are representatives of The American Forestry Association and the 
United States Forest Service. Both riding and pack horses are thoroughly trained to mountain travel. 
Costs run around $10 a day—no more than you would spend on any other vacation. So make this your 
year to ride with the Trail Riders of the Wilderness—an experience you will never forget. 
reservations and detailed information concerning the expeditions. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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GAR 


TheOilPressurePump 
and the Oil Storage 
Tank of the Gar Wood 
Trailbuilder Control 
Assembly, are mani- 
folded integral. Note 
the modern design— 
the absence of pipes 
and fittings — the 
sturdy construction. 














No hydraulic syste. is 
better than its pump. Gar 
Wood engineers devel- 
oped a super pump that 
handles the heavy-duty 
work demanded in trac- 
tor operation—with a 
plus factor of safety. The 
pump is precision built. 





SUPER PUMP 


TTER TRAILS 


wo0n 














ROAD MACHINERY DIVISION 


The Gar Wood double- 
acting Hydraulic Jacks 
which convert the power 
provided by the hydraulic 
system to active work, 


are the finest obtainaole. 





““No other Trailbuilder has the desir- 
able features of a Gar Wood,” say 
users everywhere. Advanced en- 
gineering makes the Gar Wood Trail- 
builder an outstanding leader! The 
rugged construction—the mounting 
method—the efficient hydraulic sys- 
tem, insure faster, more dependable 
and more economical performance. 
Control is easiest and fastest. The 
Gar Wood Hydraulic System which 
operates the Gar Wood Trailbuilder, 
is designed and built specifically 
for heavy-duty, continuous service 
with track-type tractors. 





For complete details of the perfected Gar Wood 
Hydraulic System, write for Bulletin RI 33 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INc. 
7924 RIOPELLE STREET 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Hydraulic Equipment for Trucks and Tractors 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





